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KEEP YOUR ORGANIZATION Management-Minded 





“A growing awareness of management problems on all levels, and in 





particular of the need for management thinking among junior execu- 
tives and supervisors, has led many companies to request additional 
subscriptions to Personnel and The Management Review for executives 
who would not ordinarily receive these publications. A number of 


AMA member companies have requested extra subscriptions for exec- 








utives in the middle and lower ranks of management and for super- - 
visors in both office and factory. Other members, however, do not CO 
seem to be aware that their AMA membership entitles them to take 
out extra subscriptions for their associates. ” 
4.Taken together, Personnel and the Review provide an unparalleled = 
means for keeping abreast of new management practices and thinking 
in all types of industry. Regular reading of these publications will " 
keep your associates and junior executives management-minded, and vl 
subscriptions to them will provide your supervisory staff with tangible W 
recognition of their management status. IN 
4Send in the names of people in your organization whom you wish to PI 
receive Personnel or The Management Review on a regular basis, and 
we shall enter the new subscriptions promptly. You will be invoiced 
later at the subscription rate of $5 for Personnel and $6 for the Review. . 
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The object of the publications of the American Management t Association is to place before 
the members ideas which it is hoped may prove interesting and informative, but the Association 
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Menu at the ‘49 
Bargaining Table 


The return to a competitive 
economy has made labor extremely con- 
scious of union security clauses, such as 
maintenance of membership and the union 
shop, and these points may be pushed hard 
by unions during contract negotiations this 
year, according to The Associated Indus- 
tries of Cleveland. While the picture’ will 
remain hazy until present agreements in 
the basic industries expire and the unions 
make their formal demands, the following 
trends are emerging in the Cleveland area, 
and may be looked for elsewhere: 

1. Early opening demands indicate that 
union leadership is aware that the lush 
days are over. Frequently it has postponed 
the wage issue until summer. When wage 
increases are asked, 15 and 20 cents are the 
starting point, as a rule—a sizable dip 
under the 25 and 30 cents of last year. It 
is also becoming evident there will be no 
fourth-round pattern as such. 

2. Because layoffs have occurred for the 
first time since the war, the seniority 
clause will be a bargaining issue. Many 
unions will want a loosening of seniority 
requirements and will ask that manage- 
ment tone down to some extent the em- 
phasis it places on the capability of em- 
ployees. 

3. Severance pay demands will be em- 
phasized. This, too, may be attributed to 
recent layoffs. 

4. More liberal vacations will be an is- 
sue for collective bargaining in 1949. A 
number of opening demands include a re- 
quest for three-week vacations for em- 
ployees with 10 years’ seniority. 

5. As for pensions, it doesn’t appear that 
any real fight will be made against small- 
and medium-sized companies. Business 
agents may toss the subject on the bar- 
gaining table, but they’ll probably wait and 
see what happens in the basic industries 
before becoming insistent. 

6. Insurance, however, will be pressed. 


Companies having contributory plans may 
be asked to foot the entire bill. 

7. Some stress is being put on shift pre- 
miums by labor. But this may not be so 
important as it was when industry was 
racing to catch up with demand. 
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Object of Art: Employee 
Morale 


_ a of Joseph E. Seagram 
& Sons, Inc., Louisville, Kentucky, can 
adorn their walls at home with a Degas 
dancer, a Gauguin Tahitian, a seascape by 
Winslow Homer, or any other selection 
from the scores of art prints available to 
them through the company’s free library 
of framed reproductions of 19th and 20th 
Century paintings. The picture library 
functions like a book library, except that 
a picture may be checked out for as long 
as two months. 

The program came into existence as a 
result of extension classes in art apprecia- 
tion conducted on company premises for 
employees by a representative of the Uni- 
versity of Louisville. The class in art ap- 
preciation continues to be scheduled regu- 
larly at two-year intervals. 

Probably the chief contributor to em- 
ployees’ enjoyment of art, however, is the 
loan program which keeps interested em- 
ployees in continuous contact with art 
where they can best enjoy it—in their own 
homes. This arrangement also makes it 
possible for them to experiment with their 
own taste and live with a painting a while 
before they decide to buy it. If they find 
that they do want to keep it permanently, 
the reproductions may be _ purchased 
through the company. 

The company has also acquired a collec- 
tion of 24 original paintings by Kentucky 
artists. These are hung in the company’s 
offices and are exchanged between depart- 
ments to acquaint the personnel with the 
entire collection. 
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Survey Shows Holiday 
Observance with Pay 
on Increase 


Sightiy over two cents of 
industry’s annual payroll dollar is paid out 
tur holidays not worked, according to a 
study on holiday practices in 265 com- 
pames just completed by the Conference 
3oard. This, the study points out, is the 
average expense incurred by companies 
granting six paid holidays a year. It is 
estimated that over one and one-half bil- 
lion dollars are paid out annually for this 
purpose. 

Many changes in national patterns of 
holiday observance and pay have been 
occurring. In 1936 fewer than 10 per cent 
of the companies surveyed by the Con- 
ference Board were paying hourly em- 
ployees for one or more unworked holidays 
per year. In 1948, 76.6 per cent of those 
studied followed this practice. In general, 
the majority of the industries surveyed 
seem to follow the pattern of granting six 
paid holidays a year to hourly employees. 
Several deviations, however, are worthy 
of note. 

Of 248 manufacturing and non-manufac- 
turing companies included in the survey, 
some or all of the hourly employees in 204 
(82.3 per cent) are members of a collec- 
tive bargaining unit. The remaining 44 
companies (17.7 per cent) have no con- 
tractual agreements with their hourly em- 
ployees. 

The study notes no significant differences 
between the unionized and non-unionized 
manufacturing companies regarding un- 
worked holiday payments to hourly em- 
ployees. Of the unionized companies 
studied, 75.8 per cent grant one or more 
paid holidays a year. Of the non-unionized 
group, 73.2 per cent follow a similar pro- 
cedure. 

Almost all of those surveyed state that 
they are granting premium pay for work 
performed on a holiday. Hourly workers 
are paid double time for such work by 
66.8 per cent of the companies, double 
time and one half by 20.0 per cent, and 
triple time by 7.4 per cent. Salaried em- 
ployees usually receive extra pay for the 
performance of holiday work also. The 
“most typical” rate granted is the regular 
salary for the day plus straight time for 
the holiday hours actually worked. 

A common eligibility requirement, the 
study reveals, is the completion of a mini- 
mum service period prior to the obser- 
vance of the holiday. This minimum varies 


widely but is usually from one to three 
months’ duration. Of those specifying one 
or more holiday pay eligibility rules, near- 
ly 40 per cent require hourly workers to 
meet a minimum service requirement, and 
11.2 per cent require the same of salaried 
people. 

State and federal authorities rarely shift 
the observance of a Saturday holiday to 
another day of the week. As a result, 62.6 
per cent of those surveyed grant no addi- 
tional time or pay to hourly workers for a 
Saturday holiday, if Saturday is normally 
a scheduled day off. In effect, the calendar 
causes the worker to lose the holiday. In 
23.2 per cent of the companies, hourly 
workers receive pay for the unworked 
Saturday even though it is a regularly 
scheduled day off. In 8.9 per cent of the 
companies, hourly workers are given an 
additional day off with pay. Holidays fall- 
ing on Sunday are observed on the follow- 
ing Monday by more than 90 per cent of 
those surveyed. In such cases, all holiday 
pay and eligibility rules usually apply as 
though the holiday had itself fallen on the 
Monday. ‘ 
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Personnel Department Tells 
Why and How It Works 


N. supervisor or executive at 
New Departure (a Division of General 
Motors) need ever be in doubt about any 
of the objectives of the personnel depart- 
ment, its areas of activity, or its proce- 
dures for carrying out the various func- 
tions of personnel administration. Serving 
Our Employees, an attractive 68-page il- 
lustrated booklet, prepared by the person- 
nel department for every member of man- 
agement in the Division, spells out in 
detail the objectives and the job of the per- 
sonnel staff group and its working rela- 
tionship with the line organization. 

At New Departure every member of 
management is considered to be continu- 
ously involved in personnel administration 
of one form or another. It is stressed that 
employee relations is actually a depart- 
mental job and that one of the major re- 
sponsibilities of the personnel department 
is in supplying the various levels of man- 
agement with the tools required to perform 
their personnel functions. 

Following a concise statement of the 
Division’s over-all personnel policy, a chap- 
ter is devoted to each of the personnel 
department’s functions, which are admin- 
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istered through nine separate sections as 
follows: Employment, edical, Safety, 
Personnel Services, Community Relations 
and Employee Activities, Plant Protection, 
Labor Relations, Training, and Salaried 
Personnel Activity. The policy, practices, 
and procedures of each of these sectfons are 
discussed in detail. 

Sample copies of this excellent manual 
are available to interested personnel execu- 
tives upon request to Robert T. Collins, 
Director of Personnel, New Departure, 
Division of General Motors Corporation, 
Bristol, Conn. 
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Vocational Guide for 
Graduates a Recruiting Help 


t4 

] are for employment (and 
especially new graduates who have their 
entire careers ahead of them) should select 
their employer with as much care as they. 
themselves are selected by the employer.” 
This is the theme of the “The Graduate’s 
Guide,” prepared by Jack C. Staehle, 
Director of Industrial Relations of Aldens, 
Inc., Chicago. The guide, which is made 
available through the placement offices of 
many of the nation’s universities, has two 
aims: to give jobseekers practical advice 
on “self-merchandising” and to illustrate 
the kind of information graduates should 
seek before they decide where they are 
going to begin their careers. Illustrative 
samples included in the guide—Aldens’ 
employees’ handbook, profit-sharing man- 
ual, policy guides, and other indoctrination 
materials—serve another important pur- 
pose: they tell specifically and convincingly 
why the company is a good place to work. 

For example, the guide includes a check- 
list for selecting an employer. It contains 
such questions as “Does the business have 
a sound economic purpose?” and “Is it a 
stable business?” to which, parenthetically, 
the answers regarding Aldens as a place 
to work are given. “Are the opportunities 
for advancement good?” is another on the 
checklist. The parenthetical answer: “Al- 
dens’ policy of promotion from within is of 
long standing. Our President was a shoe 
buyer in 1922. Our Director of Sales was 
an invoice clerk in 1929. Our Director of 
Finance was an accounting clerk in 1919. 
The examples of personal progress at Al- 
dens are many.” 

Samples of this helpful public relations 
and employee recruitment aid are available 
to all mterested personnel executives upon 
request to Mr. Staehle. 
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Little Evidence of Productivity 
Rise in Past Two Years 







Lite evidence can be found 
that productivity for manufacturing as a 
whole has increased during the past two 
years, according to an analysis of produc. 
tivity just completed by the Conference 
Board. Since 1939, the analysis points out, 
the over-all gain in production per hour of 
labor input has averaged less than 1 per 
cent a year. The accompanying increase 
in labor cost per unit of production has 
averaged about 11 per cent a year. There 
are, of course, the Board notes, “some seg- 
ments of manufacturing in which produc- 
tivity has advanced considerably since 1946. 
But for all manufacturing combined, the 
impact of the postwar surge in hourly 
wage rates or unit labor cost has not been 
offset or even significantly retarded by 
gains in output per manhour.” In the clos- 
ing months of 1948, the Board found that 
unit labor costs for all manufacturing were 
about 100 per cent higher than before the 
war, fully a fifth higher than in 1946, and 
10 per cent higher than in 1947. 

With further wage increases again being 
sought, and with taxes and price trends 
uncertain, many corporations are reex- 
amining their productivity records inten- 
sively. Substantial gains in output per 
manhour, it is held, would greatly enhance 
their ability to “operate or survive” under 
the present and emerging cost structures. 

Output per manhour in January-Septem- 
ber, 1948, was “but fractionally higher” 
than in 1946 or 1947 and “about 6.7 per 
cent” above 1939. Manufacturers, on the 
other hand, have been adding “increasing- 
ly larger amounts of tools, plant and other 
productive facilities since the return to 
civilian production. More than $8 billion 
was spent on the construction of new fac- 
tories and the purchase of new equipment 
during 1948 alone. Gross expenditures in 
1945-1947 totaled $16.6 billion. The com- 
parable amount in 1939 was $1.9 billion.” 

The index of output per manhour for all 
manufacturing was 106.6 (1939100) in 
the third quarter, 1948, as compared with 
112.0 and 107.2 in the same three months 
of 1945 and 1946, respectively. During the 
spring of 1948, the index advanced to 108.2 
(about the level of 1941). But in the fol- 
lowing and most current three months for 
which data are available, it declined again. 
In contrast, unit labor costs have con- 
tinued upward in virtually every quarterly 
period since mid-1945. Consequently, labor 
cost per unit of product was 38 per cent 
higher in July-September, 1948, than it 
was three years earlier. 













































































THE 10 BASIC PRINCIPLES OF SOUND 
HUMAN RELATIONS 


By E. H. VAN DELDEN 


Director of Industrial Relations 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company 


Here is a deceptively simple set of principles designed to help us create job 
enthusiasm among employees and to enable us to make friends of union 
bargaining agents. For instance, Mr. van Delden points out that, contrary 
to common belief, observance of the Golden Rule is sometimes a source of 
employee dissatisfaction since what we might desire for ourselves could be 
all wrong for the workers with whom we are dealing. Dislike of domina- 
tion, natural pugnacity, inherent sentimentality, suspicion of too-quick con- 
cessions—these are some of the characteristics of homo Americanus whose 
implications for industrial relations are discussed in this article. 


O THE three “r’s” that all of us studied in school there has been added a 
fourth “r” in which business men must now become proficient—relationships. 


We sometimes become confused in our dealings with other humans. It is 
something like the story of the man who stepped off the curb while the traffic 
light was changing and was splashed from head to foot by a motorist who 
speeded up to get across the intersection. As he jumped back on the curb, he 
exclaimed excitedly to two bystanders, “Did you damfools see what that gentle- 
man just did to me?” 


If during this year 1949 the Power that controls the Universe were to 
modify the law of Tensile Strength, we would soon become aware of the change. 
Structures might fall, and the behavior of many of our machines would be 
affected. We would certainly use our best efforts to discover the new principles 
underlying the phenomenon so that’ we could redesign our machines and 
structures. 


During the past 20 years, a change has been taking place in the public’s 
concept of the social obligations of business which could have as disturbing an 
effect as any that might occur in the field of mechanics. A new set of rules 
is gradually evolving. Failure to recognize and conform to these requirements 
results in what are now referred to as problems in human relations. 


One of the most troublesome of the human relations problems besetting 
business involves worker dissatisfaction. It has been discovered, for example, 
that productivity is to a large extent determined by the mental attitude towards 
the job. We need to develop means whereby the individual may find in work 
a continuing source of satisfaction and self-expression. It is only on this basis 
that it becomes possible to explain why a worker will work at his job all day 
without enthusiasm and then rush home to work delightedly at the same kind 
of work in his own shop as a hobby. 

Certain empirically determined principles have been found wines as guides 
to an understanding of present-day human relations problems. Most of these 
are so simple as to partake of the nature of truisms, but experience has indi- 
cated that these are the very ones most likely to be overlooked by business men. 
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1. All of us resent domination. 


We Americans merely laugh at ineptness and muddling in high places, but 
one thing we refuse to put up with is anyone using authority to push us around. 
We're constitutionally on the side of the underdog. As a result of this feeling, 
we have rules that employers must bargain collectively with the representatives 
of their employees. 

It is in the area of collective bargaining that the principle of avoiding 
domination is especially important. From childhood on we tend to chafe at 


rules and restrictions that limit our freedom. Employers tend to be hostile toward f 
what they regard as union efforts to dominate their business affairs. Union f 


representatives, for their part, are quick to resent any management attempt 


to dominate bargaining proceedings. Conflict, under such circumstances, is f 


almost a foregone conclusion unless exceptional restraint is exercised. 

It is because of this dislike of domination that union leaders usually do 
not wish an employer to be represented by an attorney. Lawyers sometimes 
attempt to dominate a situation by positive statements made on the basis of 
their more exact knowledge of the law. Since most of us resent rules, we tend 
to dislike the lawyers who quote them to us. It is indeed rare for a union official 
to praise an employer publicly, but occasionally one will admit that, either by 
accident or as a result of union educational efforts, some employers turn out 
to be decent citizens. There is no record of any similar statement ever having 
been made about lawyers. 

Ordinarily, there are two motivations or reasons why men work diligently. 
One is fear; the other is respect. Many of the old-time employers resorted to 
domination in order to get the work done. That technique is outmoded because 
workers today will put forth their best efforts only if they respect their boss 
and believe him to be reasonable and sincere. Criticisms and tongue-lashings 


result in inefficiency by causing resentment or emotional upset. Corrections made J 


by the “sandwich” method, that is, prefaced by a pleasant remark and followed 
by a word of encouragement, avoid any implication of domination. Human 
relations problems are best solved by being avoided. 


2. We all enjoy a good fight. 


Americans are prone to think of solving problems in terms of a resort to 
fighting. It is relatively easier to fight than to strive for agreement. From boy- 
hood up we admire pugnacity. The movies teach us that a punch in the nose 
is really not assault and battery but only the answer to an argument for which 
there was no adequate verbal rejoinder. 

Union publications express the opinion that labor can get ahead only by 
constantly fighting for its rights. Employer publications emphasize the im- 
portance of fighting to maintain principles and to retain prerogatives. All of 
which is human but obviously wrong. Apply this philosophy to the family level. 
The father in the house has been described as the fellow who walks around 
as though he owns the place. That is management. Mother has been described 
as the one who walks around as though she doesn’t give a hang who owns the 
place. That is labor. 

Every morning when the man arises he says to himself, “I musn’t let anyone 


take advantage of me. I must fight to retain what I have. I musn’t admit the | 
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breakfast is good because Mother might ask for a new hat. I musn’t praise 
Junior for his report card because he might expect a new bicycle. I must get 
the jump on them. I must complain. I must growl. I must be abrupt.” Now the 
lady of the house awakens and says to herself, “I must fight to get everything 
that’s coming to me. I work and cook and all I get are complaints. | must beat 
Father to the punch and nag about the things he hasn’t done, the promises 
unfulfilled, the many failures. I must do my best to make him feel uncomfort- 


| able.” You can readily estimate the possibilities of cooperation under such a 
| situation. Try it in your own family. 


Every American feels he is just as good as every other American. If a 


| person with whom we deal indicates in any way that he thinks he is better than 


we are, we are ready to fight if necessary to show him otherwise. On the other 
hand, it is difficult to fight with those we like. 


3. We are more likely to agree with those we like personally. 


We have all seen statements in the newspapers by employers slamming 
the very union officials with whom they must later sit down and deal. Union 
press releases frequently impute the most undesirable motives to the officers 
of companies with which they have bargaining relationships. It does not seem 
to be either good human relations or sound strategy to antagonize the very 
people with whom one is seeking agreement. The Russians apparently negotiate 
by implying that the other party has all the characteristics of a child born out 
of wedlock, but this method is certainly not recommended to business men 
who wish to avoid human relations problems. 

The way to get to like people is to know and understand them. Business 
men mingle too exclusively with other business men. There are many activities 
where it is possible to have personal contacts with members of other groups 
without being under conditions of strain. Employers should know and talk with 
people on all levels of society but especially with their own employees and with 
union representatives. | 

Human relations problems can be avoided only by being human and 
man-to-man in dealings with others. A left-wing labor leader is reported to have 
said, “Thank God, the employers I deal with are coldly formal, because if I 
really knew them I might like them. And I don’t!” Impersonality is probably 
the cardinal sin in dealing with human beings. 


4. We are inherent sentimentalists. 


Our home is always the pleasantest, our college the best, our children the 
most accomplished, and our baseball team the fightingest. We look upon our 
business and our union with sentimental attachment. It does not matter to us 
that none of the things we like to think are true. Whoever punctures our senti- 
mental fantasy is indeed an enemy. We are like Elwood K. Dowd in the play 
Harvey, who said, “I, too, fought reality for 40 years and finally won out.” 

This emotionalism extends to such intangible values as union security, lay- 
offs, seniority, safety, compulsory retirement, pensions, grievances, and all forms 
of group insurance. 

When discussing any of these problems, it is important to recognize the 
human implications in the situation. It is not natural to be impressed by a state- 
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ment that unemployment is insignificant since 80 per cent are employed when 
you yourself are one of the 20 per cent out of work. Moreover, we ought never 
to use percentages in referring to human beings, Instead of the term “average 
employee” we would be wiser to use the word “normal,” such as in the phrase 
“normal employee under normal conditions.” 

When employers publicly blame workers or their unions for current troubles 
or union officials deprecate the management and the company, resentments are 
built up. When we apply “labels” such as racketeer, profiteer, Communist, 
Fascist, we create barriers which subsequently will be difficult to surmount. 

On the other hand, it is possible to build up desirable sentiment by right 
thinking and by actions that indicate a regard for human values. Consider, for 
example, the steps taken by the Monsanto Chemical Company after the Texas 
City disaster: 


(1) Paid $1,000 cash to widows or dependents in addition to what they 
received from: insurance policies. 

(2) Set up a fund of $500,000 for further aid. 

(3) Paid funeral and hospital costs not covered by insurance. 

(4) Paid full wages, less workmen’s compensation, to those injured. 

(5) Moved widows and dependents “back home,” wherever that might be. 

(6) Repaired damaged houses. 


Consider, also, the positive sentimental values developed by the General 
Motors contest for employees on “Why I like my job.” Replies were received 
from 58 per cent of the 297,000 employees eligible to enter. Those people, some 
of them perhaps for the first time, had to think in positive terms about their 


work and what it meant to them personally. 
5. We all want to feel important. 


Recognition and treatment as an individual are as desirable to many persons 
as financial advantage. They look for acceptance on an equal footing as person- 
alities important of and for themselves. 

On the other hand, lack of recognition can embitter men. The greatest 
possible cruelty is to be ignored entirely or to be treated as one of an impersonal 
group. We all want to be more than a number on a time clock. We want to 
be recognized by name and dealt with as a specific person with specific problems 
and possibilities. None of us likes to be “talked down to.” We want our opinions 
to be asked for and considered.We like to give—not get—advice. 

Fundamentally, human beings recognize that they are not infallible and 
that they are liable to error. However, every individual has a tremendous beliet 
in his own personal honesty. Imply that he is not a person of integrity and 
antagonism develops immediately. A famous psychologist once stated that we 
should look at each man as though he had a sign around his neck saying, “I 
want to feel important.” When we accuse a man of dishonesty, we are naturally 
detracting from his sense of importance. 

Department store prices are a recognition of the necessity of maintaining 
this sense of personal importance. Early merchandisers noticed that when their 
clerks were busy they sometimes neglected to ring up a sale and would put the 
money in their pocket until later. To avoid accusing these clerks of possible 
dishonesty, the custom was developed of stating prices in odd amounts, such 
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as 98 cents, so that there would always be a few pennies of change to return to 
a customer. By this means it became necessary to ring up every sale and good 
relations were maintained with employees and customers alike. 


6. We all want to be in the “know.” 


Closely allied with our desire to feel important is the wish to be fully 
informed on whatever concerns us. Business men generally have failed to develop 
adequate means of disseminating information regarding their business. There is 
usually a lack of understanding by the public, employees, and union leaders 
concerning the actions taken by management. What we don’t know, we fear. 
It is always a safe rule “never to overestimate the peoples’ knowledge nor under- 
estimate their intelligence.” 

Business men find it to their advantage to have as many people as possible 
conversant with their problems and objectives. If the correct information is not 
available, guesses and rumors are automatically drawn in to fill the vacuum. 
Plant visits and “open house” sessions have been helpful in clearing away the 
mystery that once shrouded plant operations. Public relations efforts are develop- 
ing and maintaining personal interest, It is an entirely human experience that 
we usually think and act in accordance with the amount of identification which 
has been made between our personal interests and those of a specific, business 
or of business generally. 

As employees, we also like to be in the “know” as to just where we. stand 
individually. We all like to feel we are making progress; if we are not, we want 
to know why and wherein we have failed. Personal interest and encouragement 
and letting workers know their status in an organization are basic to good 
human relations. 


7. We like to win out over obstacles. 


Normally, we place little value upon that which we obtain too easily. 
Paternalism towards employees leaves much to be desired as a human relations 
policy. We all want to feel that we are justly entitled to everything that we 
receive. 

In collective bargaining negotiations, it is possible to cause ill-will by 
agreeing too readily. Human beings are suspicious of what they obtain without 
a struggle. The employer who quickly grants the demands of a union committee 
leaves in the mind of each member the feeling that perhaps they should have 
asked for more, The union officials involved become suspicious that the em- 
ployer has ‘ ‘something up his sleeve” by such action and is attempting to 
discredit the union to its members. 

You may at some time have had an experience in collective bargaining 
whereby the union’s proposal contained a request for a certain concession. Inas- 
much as the. concession was in line with over-all company objectives, your 
counter-proposal not only granted the concession but went further and made the 
proposition more desirable. Whereupon the union representatives indignantly 
refused the company counter-proposal and withdrew their own request. 

It is unfortunate but true that there is a deep-rooted suspicion of labor 
by management and management by labor. As long as such suspicion exists, 
we must recognize the human factors that tend to dispel suspicion. The answer 
is patience and the ability to listen. 
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Next time you are handed a proposal by union men, tell them you want I 
an opportunity to read their proposition carefully. Most of us can read better § barga 
than we can listen. In the interim, prepare arguments along this line: There §f right 
is some justification for your requests, but we will attempt to show you why fj same 
it is in your interest that they not be granted. then 

When you meet for the succeeding meeting, enter into a thorough discus. f) this V 
sion and exploration of the subject. Use questions to reduce the problem to a 
specific basis. When the argument becomes too hot, adjourn and cool off for § langu 
a day or two. Then if you finally grant part of the union’s request, the members f) The | 
will feel they have won a great victory. Everyone will have a sense of accom. f} was 
plishment far different from the feeling that would exist if the concession were [| sudd 
considered merely a generous gesture on your part. and | 
8. We are all different. 10. 

Business men obtain results by working through people. Machines, if prop- 
erly cared for, all have about the same potential capacity, but human beings Ff) vince 
have neither the same potential nor the same actual capacities, Psychologists }} and 
refer to this fact as the principle of individual differences. This simply means )) appr 
what all of us recognize to be a fact, namely, that everybody is different from f) ings 
everybody else. We are inclined to assume, however, that every normal working [) fair 
man is actuated by the same aims, the same desires, and the same influences as f) just 
his employer; and most of us believe that if we observe the Golden Rule we 
will have good human relations. This is not necessarily so. The sort of treatment ff rela’ 
you might want for yourself could be all wrong for the worker with whom you ff said 
are dealing. gene 

Human nature is sometimes referred to as being totally unpredictable. That |) ever 





is not entirely true. Psychologists have determined certain generalizations which 
are useful in the management of men. It was Samuel Butler who stated that 
there are two great rules of life—the one general, the other particular. The first 
is that everyone can in the end get what he wants if he only tries. This is the 
general rule. The particular rule is that every individual is more or less an 
exception to the general rule. 




















9. We must recognize the inevitability of gradualness. 








People resent being rushed. It was 600 years before men were willing to 
admit there was any other way to take off a shirt than by pulling it over one’s 
head. When anyone is too anxious to have his ideas accepted he creates his 
own resistance. 

Timing is particularly important in human relations. Union leaders under- 
stand this and frequently introduce issues they do not expect to gain imme- 
diately. By making the question a subject for discussion, however, they gradually 
make it more and more familiar. Eventually, when the time is right, they hope 
to gain their objective. 

People are all pretty much like the man with a toothache who asked the 
dentist how much it would cost to have a tooth pulled. Ten dollars was the } 
reply. “Ten dollars!” he exclaimed, “Just for a few minutes work?” “Well,” 
said the dentist, “If you wish, I'll pull it slowly.” | 
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Even though we may have spent weeks or months preparing for a collective 
bargaining session, the other party cannot be expected to accept our ideas 
right away—no matter how sound they may be. Others need to go through the 
same thought processes that we did. It is far better to make a presentation and 
then move on to the next subject or postpone the meeting to return later. In 
this way the ideas will be “planted” and will have a chance to develop naturally. 

During a collective bargaining session several years ago, a change in the 
language of the union agreement was placed in the company’s counterproposal. 
The proposed change was criticized so severely by the union that the request 
was dropped. At the very end of the conference, the same change appeared 
suddenly in the union’s list of unsettled union requests. The company agreed 
| and everyone was happy. 


10. We all want all we can get. 


We Americans tty to obtain everything we can within reason; but if con- 
vinced we are not getting a square deal, we sometimes become unreasonable 
and justify our actions on that basis. If employees and their representatives are 
approached with the same honesty and fairness used in all other business: deal- 
ings, good relations with them should not be difficult. Workers are inherently 
fair if given a chance to understand a situation thoroughly. Labor, after all, is 
just a lot of people like you and me trying to get along in the world. 

If what you have been doing in your business has resulted in good human 
relations and industrial peace, don’t be influenced by anything that has been 
said here. You have the answer already. The human factors make it easy to 


generalize, but there: are exceptions to all human generalizations, including 
) even this one. 
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CONTROLLING PERSONNEL OFFICE COSTS 


By CECIL E. GOODE 


Director of the Personnel Management Staff Office of the 
Assistant Administrator for Personnel 
Veterans Administration 


As the buyers’ market gets under way and management becomes increas- 
ingly cost-conscious, expenditures for personnel administration will come in 
for more critical scrutiny. Personnel executives will need to become econ- 
omy-minded and to devise more rational methods of controlling and justi- 
fying personnel costs than are presently employed. Personnel programs 
and costs cannot be intelligently controlled without some form of stand- 
ards, points out Mr. Goode, and such standards must be tailor-made for 
the individual organization. How to go about developing personnel staffing 
standards, and how to put them to a number of other practical uses in 
addition to cost control, is the theme of this article. 


OW large should the personnel office be? How much should personnel 

administration cost? These are questions which have been asked many 
times, particularly ‘in the postwar period, when industrial and governmental 
organizations have been settling down to more traditional methods of opera- 
tion. Personnel administration gained considerable impetus during the war 
from the standpoint of numbers of people devoting their time to personnel 
problems; but then costs were not the prime consideration—the important 
objective was to accomplish the part which each organization was playing 
in the total war effort. 

At the American Management Association’s September, 1948, Personnel 
Conference, numerous questions were asked as to what would be a rational 
guide for the staffing of personnel offices. Most of the questioners evidently 
were thinking in terms of a ratio of personnel workers to total number of 
employees served by the personnel office. Discussions with members of the 
staff of the AMA and similar professional management groups reveal that 
one of the most common questions asked of them is: “How big should the 
personnel office be and how much should it cost?” This same curiosity 
prompted two industrial personnel officials to inquire into personnel costs 
recently in the Indianapolis area, hoping that the experience of a number 
of organizations would serve as a guide to others.} 

Managers and policy-makers in the Federal Government have been as 
concerned about this problem as have managers in private industry. Several 
committees of Congress have sought aid in solving the problem by calling on 
industrial establishments for testimony as to their practices. Stimulated by 
the interest of these Congressional committees, the Bureau of the Budget has 
given consideration to the problem and is now making a continuing study 
after having established some tentative staffing guides. 


PERSONNEL COSTS VARY WIDELY 


We must conclude from experience and the review of studies which have 
been made that personnel office staffing and costs vary widely, both in indus- 
try and in government. In the Indianapolis study made by W. C. Jackson and 


‘W. C. Jackson and J. D. Adams, “Survey of Personnel Department Costs,” Personnel Journal, 
January, 1948, pp. 244-247. 
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J. D. Adams, it was found that the per capita cost of personnel administration 
among the establishments surveyed ranged from $9.05 to $148.52. In other 
words, the company having the highest cost for personnel offices spends more 
than 16 times as much per employee as does the company with the lowest 
cost. Expressed in terms of ratios, the company having the smallest relative 
personnel staff has one personnel worker to each 833 employees on the roll, 
while the company having the largest relative personnel staff has one per- 
sonnel worker for each 50 employees on the roll. 

In the Federal Government, a study was made by the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service of the House of Representatives in late 1947 and 
early 1948.? 

The report of this study reveals that the per capita cost of personnel 
office administration in governmental agencies ranges from $3.42 to $90.48, 
with an average cost of $38.98. It will be seen from these figures that the 
agency spending the most for personnel offices has a cost for each employee 
more than 26 times as great as that of the agency spending the least. 

The interest in personnel administrative costs and staffing arises partially 
from the desire of management to reduce administrative overhead after the 
abandon of the war period. Personnel administrators are equally interested 
because they hope to protect the substantive gains which they made during 
the war and at the same time be as practical and economical as possible, 
consistent with the operation of a modern, progressive personnel program. 
Part of this interest also arises from a “formula-consciousness” which exists 
to a considerable extent in the thinking of American management—the feeling 


that almost all management practices can be reduced to simple, mechanistic 
devices and formulas. 


CAN STAFFING BE STANDARDIZED? 


The question may well be asked, “Can personnel office staffing be stand- 
ardized?” This question divides itself into two parts: 


(1) Can we develop one set of standards which can be used in staff- 
ing personnel offices wherever found, whether in private business, 
government agencies, or in other broad types of endeavor? 

(2) Can we develop standards for the staffing of personnel offices 


within a given business organization, government agency, or other 
establishment ? 


It is believed that the answer to the first question is in the negative. We 
cannot develop a simple general guide which all organizations can use to 
determine whether their personnel offices are adequately or excessively staffed. 
The problem cannot be made that simple. It will even be difficult ever to de- 
velop standards applicable to personnel offices for all establishments within 
business, for all agencies within a governmental jurisdiction, or for all or- 
ganizations within other categories of endeavor, except to the extent that 
factors determining staffing needs are standardized. The nature of personnel 
administration must be reviewed in reaching this conclusion. It should be 
readily apparent that different types of organizations with varying objectives, 


2? “Organization, Functions, and Relative Cost of Personnel Offices,’’ House of Representatives, Re- 
port No. 2,198, June 4, 1948. 
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varying types of workers, varying degrees of geographic concentration, and 
varying types and degrees of management competence will require different 
personnel administration approaches. The psychological principle of indi- 
vidual differences as applied to people is equally applicable to organizations. 
The personality and inclination of the chief executive and of his subordinate 
officials will have considerable bearing on the type and cost of personnel ad- 
ministration for a given company, agency, or establishment. Certain guides, 
short of standards, on the other hand, may be developed which would be of 
material aid in planning for and controlling personnel office staffing more 
rationally than is presently possible. 


It is believed that the answer to the second question is in the affirmative. 
Standards for the staffing of personnel offices within one organization can be 
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established. They are of more value, however, and will more nearly justify of | 
the time and expense of development in large, widely-scattered, decentralized thre 
organizations. It stands to reason that if an organization has only two per- tior 
sonnel offices, the advisability of establishing personnel office staffing standards the 
may well be questioned. If, on the other hand, an organization has 10 to 200 gra 
personnel offices, it would not only be desirable to develop staffing standards not 
but would almost be a management necessity. Staffing standards, however, ot 
must be applied rationally, recognizing the principle of individual differences ot 
for organizations as well as people. Staffing and cost standards should not tot 
be applied with the blind enthusiasm of a technician’s love for a formula. firs 
Intelligently.applied, staffing and cost standards for personnel administration 
may be of considerable value in controlling both program and costs. vic 
Two noteworthy attempts have been made in the Federal Government to th 
apply work measurement principles to the development of staffing guides for th 
personnel offices. The Army, by using an intensive sampling study of 17 Army sh 
installations, developed staffing standards for personnel offices using multiple 
work-measurement factors—in other words, one or more units of measure ee 
for each of five principal segments of personnel office operation.’ . 
The Veterans Administration developed staffing standards for personnel - 
offices based on a study covering more than 200 personnel offices. This study p 


endeavored to discover the most significant measurable factors, and resulted 
in the development of one over-all factor which is much simpler in application 
than is the case when multiple factors are used. The principles and methods 
of approach presented in this article have resulted in considerable degree from 


experience in planning and conducting the staffing standards study in the 
Veterans Administration. 


USES OF STAFFING STANDARDS 


What are the practical uses to which staffing standards for personnel 
offices can be put? The objective of controlling cost is readily apparent, but 
what are other possible uses? 


1. For Budget Planning. Staffing standards are of considerable help in 


budget planning. They may be used to estimate manpower requirements for 
accomplishing the job the personnel office is organized to do. With no stand- 


* Herbert H. Rosenberg, “Can Work Measurement Be Applied to the Personnel Office?”, Public 
Administration Review, Winter, 1948, pp. 41-48. 
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ards of any kind, budget planning for personnel administration would be no 
more than an educated guess. 

2. For Guides to Administrative Officials. Officials of administrative 
units in the field or in segments of the headquarters office need a frame of 
reference for staffing and evaluating the staffing of their own units. Without 
standards or guides of some kind, they would have no criteria for determining 
the extent of manpower utilization and efficiency within their units. Standards 
provide such officials a means of comparison with similar offices in the com- 
pany or agency. 

3. For Program Evaluation and Control. Staffing standards provide a 
means for administrative officials to determine the extent to which manpower 
resources are being utilized. Each program official in the headquarters office 
of an organization needs to evaluate and develop means for controlling, 
through proper channels, of course, his function at all levels in the organiza- 
tion. In accordance with the principles of organization, it is thus possible for 
the chief executive of an organization to control and evaluate his total pro- 
gram. It must be remembered that the effectiveness of any activity is measured 
not only in terms of the quality of the job being performed, but by the degree 
of utilization of all available resources. Determining the extent of utilization 
of resources is a measure of efficiency; this coupled with quality determines 
total effectiveness of work. Staffing standards may provide a basis for the 
first of these two ingredients insofar as manpower resources are concerned. 

4. For Motivating Improved Efficiency. Proper staffing standards pro- 
vide an incentive to administrative officials for increasing the efficiency of 
their organizational units. Units employing more manpower than that which 
the standard provides are encouraged to meet the standard which in turn 
should result in greater efficiency for the total work of all units. 

5. For Cost Control. There must be some control of cost in any business 
or governmental operation. The fact that monetary benefits of personnel 
administration cannot be indisputably assessed does not mean that there 
cannot and should not be a measure of cost control. 


PREREQUISITES FOR DEVELOPMENT OF STANDARDS 


Certain conditions must exist before a study can be conducted aimed at 
the developing of staffing standards. First of all, there must be a clear under- 
standing and interpretation of the general personnel policies and methods to 
be used in all personnel offices of a company or agency. It goes without saying 
that standards would mean little if the work covered by the standards as well 
as the specific organizational units covered were not themselves reasonably 
standard. As Rosenberg says in the report of the Army study, “A funda- 
mental tenet of all measurement is that a standard, to be valid, must be de- 
rived from comparable sources.””* 

It would be impractical to attempt to develop staffing standards unless 
the company or agency has a number of personnel offices which would use 
them. All personnel offices covered should operate essentially on the same 
basis: using essentially the same organization and policy and procedural 
framework, and having the same extent of delegated authority. This is merely 


‘Op. cit. 
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repeating that all essential elements of personnel administration and the 
methodology for personnel administration should be standard for all offices 
to which staffing standards are to be applied. Otherwise, even if it were pos- 
sible to develop standards, their strict application would be a travesty and 
there would be little or no basis for interpreting results. 


As has been stated, to determine organizational effectiveness two elements 
must be evaluated: the extent to which available resources are being utilized 
and how well the job is being done. The application of staffing standards and 
the interpretation of results from applying them will satisfy only part of one 
of these elements—determination of the extent to which manpower resources 
are utilized. Complete evaluation cannot be made without considering the 
factor of quality of operation. To assess quality, a program evaluation or audit 
system is needed. Staffing standards can be relied upon only in part for the 
determination of program effectiveness. 


PRINCIPLES TO BE CONSIDERED 


There are several principles which must be considered before embarking 
on a staffing standards project. These principles were thoroughly studied by 
the Veterans Administration in preparation for the staffing standards study 
which that agency conducted in 1947 and 1948. In fact, it is believed that 
everyone discussing the control of personnel office costs and staffing should 
be thoroughly aware of these ‘practical characteristics and difficulties of staffing 
standards as applied to personnel work and to similar staff work. 


(1) Of the two main types of activity performed by an organization— 
staff and production—staff work is the more difficult to measure. Production 
is usually readily measurable, at least in terms of the end product. Personnel 
administration, being largely staff or advisory in character, is very difficult 
to measure on an absolute basis because in certain aspects at least there are 
not definite cases or production units which can be counted. Any countable 
items which can be isolated reflect only a portion, sometimes a minor portion, 
of the total workload and may not be in constant ratio to the total workload. 
The difficulty of measuring staff work is effectively described by Solem in 
his paper on “Work Planning in Government.” 


In developing a system of workload and performance measurement for an office 
performing administrative or professional work, it is necessary to recognize several 
characteristics which are likely to apply to such operations: 

‘1. Non-uniformity of assignments as to form, subject matter, and method of 

handling. 
Variability of workload. 
Frequent joint handling of assignments within an office or with other offices, 
through conferences, committees, clearance, review, etc. 
Necessity for technical and clerical personnel to ‘switch back and forth be- 
tween assignments, and often to work on three or four things at once. 


Lack of clarity and preciseness in the differentiation of assignments and their 
classification.5 


wn WN 


By citing the difficulty of measuring staff work, it is not meant to imply 
that some form of acceptable measurement resulting in staffing standards can- 


5“Work Planning in Government,” edited by Arnie Sol Ad: d M 
pp. 133-140. 
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not be accomplished. It is merely intended to point out the realistic difficulty 
of measurement in this area. 

(2) There must be a valid unit of measure. As is true in all measure- 
ment—in psychometrics, in management, and in the physical sciences—the 
unit of measure must actually be indicative of what it purports to measure. 
Validity can be determined by correlating possible units of measure with 
man-hours expended in the total operation being measured. 

(3) The measurement system must be as simple as possible. It is be- 
lieved that a common mistake in attempting to develop staffing standards is 
to be excessively measurement-conscious, to use too many units of measure 
and to try to measure too many things. Multiple factors introduce problems 
of weighting, a practice which is most complicated in itself and difficult to 
justify on a scientific basis. If at all possible, there should be only one unit 
of measure—the most representative one that can be found. Work measure- 
ment systems usually carry with them extensive reporting systems in order 
to keep the measurement of work accurate and the standards up to date. One 
trouble with many work measurement systems has been the extremely com- 
plex and back-breaking reporting systems which have been required in order 
to maintain them. If only one unit of measure is used, the reporting problem 
will be considerably relieved. 

(4) The element of quality should be included. While in many instances 
there will not be found to be a significant relationship between quality of work 
and extent of staffing, the factor of quality cannot be ignored. For example, 
the question “Can an acceptable program be operated within the standards?” 
must be answered in the affirmative, otherwise the standards cannot be 
applied successfully. One method recommended for taking quality into ac- 
count is to develop the standards on the basis of offices or units operating a 
quality program. 

(5) Standards must be set high to serve as an incentive for more efficient 
performance. This is based on the assumption that possibilities for increased 
efficiency are infinite. There is no way to know when the ultimate of efficiency 
has been reached. Thus one means of increasing group performance is to 
provide the stimulus of a standard set sufficiently high to allow room for 
improvement by most of the offices affected, though not too high to be reached. 
A common practice is to set the third quartile of organizational units included 
in the work measurement study as the standard for all units to strive toward. 
The third quartile was used for this purpose in the Army and Veterans 
Administration studies and has also been used in the tentative standards 
developed by the United States Bureau of the Budget. 

(6) Staffing standards cannot be static. The application of standards for 
staffing tends to standardize only one thing—manpower allotted to do a job. 
The variable of productivity of workers is not taken into account. Therefore, 
staffing standards must permit revision to reflect increased or constant output 
which may possibly result even when the number of employees is decreased. 
This is merely to say that staffing standards must be considered to be relative, 
and as efficiency increases or decreases must be changed to reflect the actual 
situation. Moreover, they must be changed if the character of work changes. 
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(7) Staffing standards must be flexible but at the same time provide a § mont 
measure of control. Administrative units applying standards must have suffi- § pose 
cient latitude to meet the varied situations which will no doubt exist through- § meas 
out the organization and throughout the country. Yet the standards must be § pres 
in general sufficiently reliable and valid that they can be applied and therefore § and 
will facilitate management. phas 

y 


THE VETERANS ADMINISTRATION STUDY 


A study was conducted in the Veterans Administration in the late part 
of 1947 and early part of 1948, for the purpose of developing means for con- 
trolling the staffing of more than 200 personnel offices located in every state 
of the Union, with some outside the continental limits of the United States.® 
The study was divided into two parts. The objective of the first part was to 
determine the most suitable workload factors from the standpoint of sim- 
plicity, reliability, and validity. The objective of the second part was to 
establish staffing standards based on the best workload factors. 
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Staffing Standards Committee rep 

A committee was designated representing several segments of the head- - 
quarters personnel office to give consideration to planning the project and 
to answer questions requiring competent pooled judgment. This committee, anit 
as an initial project, considered whether the framework of personnel policies = 
and methods was sufficiently standard in all personnel offices for the study ws 
to be conducted. Standard personnel office organization and standard policies 8 
and procedures had been announced and had been in operation for several es 
months before the study was undertaken. 
Program Rating 

su 

The committee then developed a tentative program rating scale to be used st! 
for the purpose of selecting a sampling of personnel offices which were operat- as 
ing satisfactorily. This program rating device was taken in person to inter- tit 
mediate field organization levels for review and trial application. As a result pl 
of this review and trial, the device was further perfected before being sent 
out for application by the branch offices, which represent a level between the 3 
headquarters office and the field stations. Each of the approximately 200 
personnel offices was rated as to quality of program by using the program S 
rating device. Each item on the rating scale was evaluated for each station 
on a five-step continuum. The raters were cautioned to rate with reference ; 
to individual items and not to the over-all raw score or total impression of a _ 
station’s personnel program. ; 
Workload Factors and Man-Hours 





At the same time that the program rating scale was being developed, 
reports covering numerous countable workload items were obtained on a 





* Much of the credit for the work involved in the Veterans Administration study is due Mr. Donald 
F. McCausland, who was then associated with the author. Mr. McCausland is now a member of 
the personnel staff of the Standard Oil Company. 
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monthly basis for three successive months from each personnel office. The pur- 
pose of these reports was twofold—to determine the most significant units of 
measurement, and subsequently to establish staffing standards. The reports 
presented information as to the frequency of each work item during the month, 
and in addition as to personnel office man-hours broken down according to 
phases of personnel office work and between clerical and technical operations. 


As a first step in the analysis of the data collected, a series of correlations 
was made between man-hours expended and the various work units reported. 
In all correlations, the Pearson product-moment method was used. The total 
| of personnel office man-hours was correlated with the total station complement, 
| with the number of notices of personnel actions prepared, with the number of 
personnel requests received, and with the total number of accessions and 
| separations. 

Similarly, man-hours expended on each phase of personnel activity were 
correlated with <otal station complement and with other items which might 
logically be considered as representative of the work performed in that activity. 
All correlations were repeated each month for the three months covered by the 
reporting period. The correlations proved to be most consistent, showing little 
variation from month to month. 

It was concluded from this analysis that, although some of the other meas- 
ures had significantly high correlation with total man-hours expended, total 
station complement was by far the most significant. For the three-month 
period, correlations of personnel man-hours with the total number of employ- 
ees served by the personnel office averaged .92. The highest standard error 
found in any of the monthly correlations of these two factors was .017. It made 


no significant difference in the result whether total or only full-time station 
complement was used. 


The correlations made with man-hours expended on each personnel activity 
such as job evaluation, placement, and efficiency ratings also showed station 
strength to be the best criterion in each case, though not sufficiently significant 
as a measure of a few functions involving the least amount of personnel staff 
time. No other item, however, proved more significant than total station com- 
plement as a workload measure for any particular personnel office activity. 


A complete record of the correlations obtained is shown in the table on pages 
329-30. 


Selection of Quality Sample 


Concurrently with computing the correlations of work-count items with 
‘personnel office man-hours, the quality ratings were received and analyzed. 
‘The staffing standards committee then, on the basis of the quality ratings, 
selected a group of 45 stations as a sample. The sample was representative of 
geographical locations, types of stations, and varying sizes of stations. Staffing 
standards were established on the basis of staffing in these 45 quality stations. 


Establishment of Standards 


In accordance with the results of the work factor correlations, a ratio of 
personnel employees to total station complement was computed for each station 
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in the quality sample. The number of personnel employees was computed by 
dividing the aggregate man-hours reported by each station on the three 
monthly work-count reports by the number of hours one person would have 
worked in the entire working period. Thus the actual number of people work- 
ing on personnel functions was derived, and the figures were not distorted [ 
because of details of employees, extended periods of leave, and other variables. 
In addition, a correction factor was employed to adjust for normal leave time 
which must be anticipated in staffing. 


The total sample group was then arranged in the order of the size of their 
staffing ratios, those with the smallest staffs proportionately at the top and 
those which had the largest staff in proportion to station strength at the 
bottom. The median and quartiles were computed, and the staffing standards 
were established at the third quartile. 


By analysis of various groupings of personnel offices in the sample accord- 
ing to size, it was determined that staffing ratios should be.graded so as to 
permit more liberal staffing for the personnel offices serving relatively small 
groups. 

Standards resulting from the study are not presented here because they 
would not mean much to the reader unless interpreted against the background 
of the Veterans Administration personnel program. The author considers the 
method of approach in developing standards and their application to be of 
prime importance, particularly to readers from other organizations, instead of 
actual staffing ratios developed and used in a particular organization. 
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RESULTS OF VETERANS ADMINISTRATION STAFFING STUDIES 


The development of staffing standards in the Veterans Administration 
has resulted in lower personnel administration cost with no deterioration 
of program. In late 1946, staffing guides in the form of general ratios of 
personnel workers to the total complement of employees served by the 
personnel office were developed on a rational basis without benefit of a scien- 
tific study. With such a large and widely dispersed organization, it became 
apparent that staffing and cost controls as well as program controls would 
need to be applied. Beginning at that time and continuing up to the present, 
personnel office costs have steadily decreased. It should be noted that the 
motivation for the development of the first staffing guides and for the later 
staffing standards came from within VA and not from outside. Thus, costs 
were started on the downward trend in the Veterans Administration even 
before the Federal Government became generally cost-conscious with respect 
to personnel offices. 

In 1946 the unit cost of personnel office operation in terms of annual 
cost per employee on the rolls was $82. This has been steadily reduced to 
the present estimated cost of $46 per employee. The cited figures indicate 
a reduction of 44 per cent in personnel office cost which may be attributed 
to cost-consciousness on the part of officials in the Veterans Administration 
personnel program. Since the inauguration of the staffing standards study, 
personnel office costs have decreased by 22 per cent. The number of people 
engaged in personnel work has decreased by 44 per cent since March, 1947. 














































CONTROLLING PERSONNEL OFFICE COSTS 


CORRELATION OF WORKLOAD FACTORS WITH MAN-Hours 





First Second Third 
Month Month 





Total Personnel Man-Hours Correlated with 
1. Requests for Personnel Action Received... . .69 ‘ 73 
2. Notices of Personnel Action Prepared : : . 66 
3. Accessions and Separations ; i Py | 
4. Total Office Complement* j F .94 





Job Classification & ‘Wage Administration Man- 
Hours Correlated with 

5. Allocations and Reallocations. . : ‘ .64 

6. Positions Evaluated Involving No Classi- 

fication Action : .29 

7. TOtGl POmtion ACUIONE...........6.0.0.0600ccceses ; J .69 

8. Total Office Complement : ‘ .84 





Recruitment & Placement Man-Hours Correlated with 
9. Requests to Fill Positions ; .56 

{ 10. Placement Interviews ‘ .67 
1'1l. Placement Contacts with es ‘ ‘ -61 

| 12. Accessions and Separations. . eeKns neews ‘ ‘ .66 
13. Total Office Complement : A .85 





Transactions & Records Man-Hours Correlated with 
14. Retention Registers Established 
15. Requests for Personnel Action Received... . 
16. Notices of Personnel Action Prepared 
17. Accessions and Separations 
18. Total Office Complement 





Testing & Application Review Man-Hours Correlated 
with 


19. Applications Received . 

20. Applications Rated. . 

21. Appeals from Examination Ratings Received 
22. Positions for which Certificates Were Issued. 
23. Total Office Complement 





Efficiency Rating Man-Hours Correlated with 
24. Efficiency Rating Forms and Job Require- 


25. Hours of Efficiency Rating Instruction 
26. Efficiency Rating Appeals Conducted 
27. Total Office Complement 





Training Man-Hours Correlated with 
28. Training Courses Held.. 
29. Employee Man-Hours Spent i in “Training. . 
30. Total Office Complement 





Personnel Relations Man-Hours Correlated with 
31. Counseling Interviews Held 
32. Disciplinary Actions Participated in by Per- 
sonnel Offi 
33. Grievance Actions sid 
34. Total Office Complement .67 . 66 F .66 

















* Total number of employees in the organization served by the personnel office. 


** Data plotted but correlation coefficient not computed, because there was obviously little correlation. 
*** Not plotted due to insufficiency of data. 


(Continued on following page) 
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CORRELATION OF WORKLOAD FACTORS WITH MAN-Hours 
(Cont’d.) 








Employee Suggestions Man-Hours Correlated with 
35. Employee Suggestions Received 
36. Total Office Complement .087 





Health & First Aid Services Man-Hours Correlated 
with 


37. First Aid Treatments Provided eee 
38. Total Office Complement .59 





Employee Compensation Man-Hours Correlated with 
39. Employee Compensation Claims Submitted. = — = 
40. Total Office Complement .29 .23 .29 ane 

















** Data plotted but correlation coefficient not computed, because there was obviously little correlation. 
*** Not plotted due to insufficiency of data. 


This will appear more significant when reviewed against the reduction during 
the same period in personnel office workload as represented by the total 
complement of the agency. During this time, the total complement of Vet- 
erans Administration has been reduced by only 9 per cent. 

It is to be emphasized that the reduction stated here has not been at the 
expense of impairing personnel administration but has resulted primarily 
from attention to streamlining methods and eliminating or paring down 
relatively unessential activities. As already noted, the reduction in workload 
in terms of total complement served by personnel offices has been only 9 
per cent as against a reduction in number of personnel workers of 44 per cent. 
It is interesting that during this period personnel turnover has remained 
fairly constant ; in fact it has decreased only slightly. For the first six months 
of 1947, the average monthly turnover rate was 3.1. By six-month intervals 
beginning with the first half of 1947 and extending through November, 1948, 
the average monthly turnover rate has been 3.1, 3.0, 2.9, and 2.9. The 
personnel turnover rate itself is a fairly valid measure of personnel office 
workload as established in the VA study of workload factors. The average 
correlation ‘between personnel office man-hours expended and accessions 
and separations (added together as a measure of turnover) for the three 
months covered by the study was .72 (see table, page 329). 

The staffing standards study developed information which has been of 
considerable value in budget planning for personnel administration. It has 
been highly helpful in determining numbers of employees for which to budget 
by types of personnel activities. In addition, staffing guides have been de- 
veloped for the guidance of field offices; the guides contain detailed recom- 
mendations of numbers of employees by types of positions and areas of work 
within personnel offices. 


Staffing standards have provided a partial means for assessing program 
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effectiveness in individual field offices. To make possible complete evaluation 
of personnel administration in field offices, a personnel program evaluation 
plan has been devised and is in operation. The purpose of this plan is to pro- 
vide program supervision to field levels: to determine how effectively field 
personnel offices are operating, to render assistance on actual field problems, 
and to determine possibilities for agency-wide improvement in policies and 
methods. Needless to say it has not been possible nor even desirable td apply 
rigidly the staffing standards which have been developed. Any organization 
is dynamic—and objectives, conditions, organization and methods of opera- 
tion change, even if only slightly. The results of the staffing standards study 
have nevertheless been applied continuously up to the present time with modi- 
fications which the current status of the program requires. Indicative of the 
necessity for follow-up application of the staffing standards study technique 
is the fact that plans are now being made for a follow-up study of a major 
segment of personnel office activity. This study will cover the routine paper- 
work and personnel processing phases of personnel administration. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. It is believed that a simple, general guide which all organizations 
can use to determine whether their personnel offices are properly staffed 
cannot be developed. Differences in objectives, types of workers, types of 
organization, and interests and skills of management make it next to impos- 
sible to develop any rule of thumb which can be applied for personnel offices 
wherever found or even for all personnel offices within a given type of 


endeavor. 

2. Staffing standards for personnel offices within one organization, par- 
ticularly large, dispersed organizations, can be established. In fact, it is diffi- 
cult to see how personnel programs and costs can be intelligently controlled 
without some form of standards. 

3. In the study conducted in the Veterans Administration it was estab- 
lished with respect to that organization that a single measure of workload, 
the total complement of the organization served by the personnel office, is 
the simplest and most reliable and valid measure which can be used. Such 
a simple, unitary measurement factor makes unnecessary the burdensome 
workload reporting which the more complex work measurement systems 
entail. 

4. It was also concluded from the Veterans Administration study that 
staffing ratios should be graded on a sliding-scale basis so as to permit more 
liberal staffing for the personnel offices serving relatively small groups of 
employees. 


Eprtor’s Note: An early issue of PersonNeEt will feature a report on a recent study of 
personnel ratios and costs in a number of representative firms. 














CALCULATING YOUR PERSONNEL RATIO 


By DALE YODER 
Director 
Industrial Relations Center 
University of Minnesota 


Are you employing too few or too many workers on your personnel staff? 

The “personnel ratio” is a rough means of measuring the extent of indus- 

trial relations activities (or, indirectly, the efficiency of the personnel staff) 
in one company as against another, or of making such measurements period- 
ically within the same organization. If the ratio of “personnel workers” to 
“total workforce” is to have any meaning, however, we must define both 
terms carefully. Are secretaries in personnel offices and waitresses in em- 
ae a cafeterias to be considered as “personnel workers” in computing this 

gure? And by total workforce do we mean all employees from president 
down to janitor? Should this total be computed on the basis of peak or 
average employment figures? In this article Mr. Yoder discusses the various 
methods of computing the personnel ratio and offers some helpful sugges- 
tions for standardizing its components with a view to making this measure- 
ment device more accurate. 

HE “personnel ratio” is a crude but convenient measure of the range 

or extent of industrial relations management in an agency or firm. It 
describes the proportionate numbers of personnel workers as compared with 
all other employees. Most frequently, it is stated as the number of personnel 
workers per hundred of the total working force. It thus suggests the level 
of interest in personnel work, the degree of concern management feels in 
such matters, and the extent to which an inclusive personnel or industrial 
relations program has been developed. 

The ratio permits a quick comparison of programs from one company or 
one agency to another or at different dates. It provides an over-all or gener- 
alized measure, comparable in the range of its usefulness to refined labor 
turnover rates. The personnel ratio is and must be a crude measure. For it 
relates numbers of personnel workers to “numbers” of employees. But the 
“number” of employees is only a rough approximation of the volume of per- 
sonnel work to be done. If turnover is heavy, so that the number of personnel 
transactions is increased, that fact may necessitate more personnel workers 
than if employment were stable, with few separations and accessions. Hence, 
the ratio must be regarded as a crude measure. 


SOME STUDIES ON CURRENT RATIOS 


Crude as it is, the ratio is widely used. Most research and information 
agencies can attest the frequent inquiries that seek to discover what may be 
regarded as a proper ratio. Three comparatively recent published reports 
may be cited as indicating both the tendency to place significance on the ratio 
and the need for additional uniformity in definition and usage. 

In his “Survey of Personnel Department Costs,” W. C. Jackson 
reported on “personnel staff per 100 employees” for 10 metal manufacturers, 
12 miscellaneous manufacturers, and eight service and retail establishments. 
He described ratios ranging from 0.53 to 2.0 in metal manufacturing, with an 
average ratio of 1.14. In miscellaneous manufacturing, ratios ranged from 


' Personnel Journal, Vol. 26, No. 7, January, 1948, pp. 244-247. 
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0.44 to 2.0, with an average of 0.87. In the service industries, the range is 
from 0.12 to 1.73, with an average of 0.82. The author concludes that, “it 
would also seem to be a good rule to have the size of the personnel staff 
equivalent to one per 100 employees.” 

A study of salaries of personnel workers reported in Industrial Re- 
lations? provides additional information on current ratios. Although ratios 
were not calculated, numbers of those engaged in personnel work, together 
with the total number of employees for each firm, are reported. From these 
data, ratios may be compiled for some 44 plants. They range from 0.43 
to 1.79. The median ratio is 0.50. 

The author of this article has reported on personnel ratios for some 
200 firms that participated in a survey of industrial relations salaries in 
late 1947.3 No industrial classification was made. The average personnel 
ratio for all firms was 0.81. Ratios were higher in very small firms (the 
average was 1.06 for firms having less than 500 employees) and lower in 
firms having 1,000 or more employees (0.59 for firms of from 1,000 to 


5,000 and 0.67 for those with more than 5,000). Ratios ranged from 0.20 to 
3.6. 


DEFINING OUR TERMS 


There are difficult problems in the use of this personnel ratio— 
problems that arise particularly out of the determination as to what em- 
ployees are to be regarded as “personnel workers.” Are secretaries and 
stenographers in personnel offices to be so regarded? How about cooks and 
waitresses in cafeterias? What managerial functions may properly be con- 
sidered as “personnel” functions? Shall safety engineers, time study specialists, 
training directors, collective bargaining negotiators, and wage and salary ad- 
ministrators be included? If the ratio is to be useful and at all reliable, these 
questions must be answered iri a consistent manner by those who report and 
compile the indexes. 

A somewhat similar problem arises in connection with the definition of 
the “total working force,” with which numbers of personnel workers are 
to be compared. Does it include all employees, regardless of status and as- 
signment, from the president or board chairman to the lowest skilled em- 
ployee? Is it the maximum total employment for a year or a month for which 
the ratio is to be calculated, or is it an average number for some such period? 

Because references to the personnel ratio are increasing and the measure 
seems to serve a useful purpose, it may be of value to consider advantages 
and disadvantages of various definitions and thus suggest a basis for uniform 
accounting. 

The base of the ratio is “total employment.” Since the force of per- 
sonnel workers is generally not adjusted from month to month, there would 
seem to be little point to such a short-term base as employment within 
a single month. Most personnel workers are salaried employees—a fact that 
*“A Survey of Industrial Relations Salaries in Plants with over 1,000 Employees,” Vol. 6, No. 7, 
November, 1948, pp. 9, 10 ff. 


8 beet ie “Salaries in Manpower Management,” Modern Management, Vol. 8, No. 4, May, 1948, 
Pp. id 
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would suggest the fiscal year as the logical base. If a monthly rate is desirable 
for some purposes, there may be advantage in following the usual practice 
in calculations of labor turnover, in which the base is the average of employ. 
ment on the first and last working days of the month. 

For the more commonly useful annual rate, possibly the most satisfactory 
base would be average monthly employment for the most recent fiscal year, 
Some firms, notably, for example, in the canning industry, have “peak” 
months in which employment is multiplied several times over that which 
prevails in other months throughout the year. It may be argued that 
numbers of personnel workers should be adequate to maintain whatever 
level of program is regarded as desirable through these peak months. To 
appraise this adequacy, the base should represent peak employment. A 
strong case can be made for this procedure. But for purposes of comparison 
among companies and agencies, the average figure appears to present a 
sounder, more realistic base. 


WHO SHOULD BE COUNTED AS “PERSONNEL WORKERS”? 


Definition of the term “personnel worker” presents at least as difficult 
problems. In terms of the purpose for which the ratio is calculated, it 
should certainly include all those whose major or primary responsibility is 
to maintain and improve manpower management. It may be and has fre- 
quently been argued, however, that manpower management is the major 
business and principal responsibility of every supervisor, that all managers 
are primarily manpower managers. Should all foremen, supervisors, superin- 
tendents and executives be included, for this reason, in the total of personnel 
workers ? 

This question may be answered in the negative, for the reason that 
the primary function of supervisors is defined by the “line” as distinguished 
from the “staff” organization. Personnel workers are staff. The manpower 
management functions of line supervisors are incidental to their general 
management responsibilities. ; 

A slightly different but less satisfactory approach to this particular ques- 
tion has been suggested, in which the lines of responsibility running to each 
job are considered. All jobs whose lines flow into personnel or industrial re- 
lations offices are then assumed to be filled with personnel workers. Here, 
however, there is the fact that organizational structures vary and that the 
concept of personnel management as a staff function is not too clearly 
understood in all quarters. As a result, many personnel functions—of a 
staff nature—may be operating out of a controller’s office or that of a pro- 
duction superintendent or some other “line” official. Job analysis, wage 
and salary administration, collective bargaining and contract administration, 
counseling, employment, and many other functions that fall well within the 
general area of personnel administration are frequently attached—for reasons 


of convenience or tradition or otherwise—to offices other than those of the | 


industrial relations or personnel administrator. 
Another and perhaps more searching test that might be applied would 
ask the question : Who is employed in functions that evidence the interest and 
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activity of management in industrial relations? All those who are occupied in 
such jobs should presumably be counted in the enumeration of personnel 
workers. The major types of activities to be considered are well recognized. 
They include, as major functions, job analysis and the preparation of job 
descriptions ; selection, recruitment, induction and placement; training; pro- 
viding service ratings; wage and salary administration; safety and health 
activities; counseling; collective bargaining and contract administration ; 
provision of employee services of all kinds; maintenance of personnel records ; 
and personnel research. There are others that appear less frequently, includ- 
ing, for example, the direction of recreational activities, editing and publishing 
employee handbooks and magazines, and others, The range of jobs that are 
regularly included to perform these functions is even broader.‘ 

All those who are engaged in these activities should be counted, in- 
cluding the secretaries, stenographers and clerical workers who assist in 
these programs. 


See “Jobs in Industrial Relations,” Bulletin 3, University of Minnesota Industrial Relations Center, 
1947. 
CoLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


W:: wheedled and threatened and blustered, 


We ranted and wrangled and roared ; 


We chided and fretted, we scoffed and we petted, 


We snickered and wept and implored ; 
We groveled and swore and demanded, 
We spurned and we fawned and we brayed, 
We trampled on data, we tossed ultimata, 
We grumped and we stamped and inveighed ; 
We whimpered and simpered and shouted, 
Pretended, defended, and doubted ; 
We smiled and we jested, reviled and protested, 
Debated, orated, and scouted! 
We fumed and we sneered and we whined, 
We flattered, cajoled, and maligned, 
Consented, revoked, and declined .. . 
And finally the contract was signed ! 
—Anon. 











WHAT INDUSTRY NEEDS TO KNOW ABOUT 
HHEART DISEASE 


By LEONARD J. GOLDWATER, M.D. 
Professor of Industrial Hygiene 
Columbia University School of Public Health 


Obviously it is not the purpose of this article to make cardiologists out of 

oduction managers or diagnosticians out of personnel directors. But there 
is a great deal more to heart disease than diagnosis and treatment. In fact, 
it has been said by some of our leading heart specialists that diagnosis and 
treatment are like A-B-C when compared with some of the broad social, 
economic, and personal problems that are encountered in dealing with 
heart disease. It is with the non-medical aspects that responsible repre- 
sentatives of industry and commerce should be familiar. 


WHAT IS THE PROBLEM? 


T IS a familiar fact that diseases of the heart and blood vessels have become 
the leading cause of death, being responsible for at least one-third of all 
deaths. The dramatic nature of a relatively small number of cases of sudden 
death due to heart disease may give a misleading picture of heart disease as 


something that kills quickly. Actually the vast majority of persons having [ 
cardiac abnormalities live for a number of years and many live to a ripe old | 


age. Furthermore, a substantial proportion of this group can carry on a fairly 
normal existence for many years. 

Not only is heart disease our leading cause of death; it is also a leading 
cause of partial disability. It has been estimated by statisticians of the U. S. 
Public Health Service that there are approximately 10,000,000 persons in 
this country who have some degree of disability as the result of a damaged 
heart. As the general aging of the population proceeds, the number may be 
expected to increase. 

Industry’s concern with heart disease may be discussed under several 
categories which will now receive brief consideration. 


WHO HAS HEART DISEASE? 


For purposes of discussion only the two principal types of heart disease 
will be mentioned: the rheumatic type, occurring preponderantly in indi- 
viduals under 30 years of age, and the type associated with high blood 
pressure or hardening of the arteries, found in middle and later life. The 
cause of rheumatic fever and of the heart damage which frequently is part 
of the disease is not definitely known. Many of the features of this illness 
resemble those of an infection, but no specific agent has been incriminated. 
The disease appears to be associated with poverty, poor housing, and mal- 
nutrition, but it is by no means unknown among the affluent. Among approxi- 
mately five million men between the ages of 18 and 37 examined by Selective 
Service in the years 1941 to 1945, over 6 per cent were rejected because 
of cardiovascular abnormalities, principally rheumatic heart disease. 

- There is a popular belief that the hypertensive and arteriosclerotic types 
of heart disease occur with increased frequency among business and profes- 
sional groups. Statistical data on deaths due to heart disease among various 
occupational groups are inadequate and, to the uninitiated, confusing. If we 
compare the death rates (the number of deaths per unit of population in a 
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specified period of time) of unskilled workers with those of business and 
professional groups, it is found that the rates for all causes, and for almost 
every individual cause of death, are higher among the unskilled. In the case 
of heart disease, it has been found that the death rate among unskilled work- 
ers is nearly 50 per cent higher than it is for business and professional men. 
This is another way of saying that if we start any year with 100,000 un- 
skilled workers and 100,000 business and professional men, more of the 
former than of the latter will have died by the end of the year, and that for 
most individual. causes of death, including heart disease, the rates will be 
higher among the unskilled. On the other hand, if we consider only people 
who die, we find that heart disease accounts for only 17 per cent of the 
deaths among unskilled workers and for about 25 per cent of the deaths 
among business and professional men. This merely means that a higher 
proportion of unskilled workers die of causes other than heart disease. 


THE DETECTION OF HEART DISEASE 


The widespread and successful use of the X-ray to detect early tubercu- 
losis has given rise to the hope that some similar mechanical procedure 
might be applied to case finding in heart disease. At the present time, there 
is no instrument which will reveal the presence of early or latent cardiac 
damage in the same way that the X-ray will show up incipient tuberculosis. 
Wishful thinking has led a few poorly informed individuals to apply mass 
electrocardiography with the hope of detecting the early stages of coronary 
artery disease. The electrocardiograph is a useful diagnostic tool, but its 
greatest value is in determining the nature and extent of the damage after a 
heart attack has taken place. It is virtually worthless in detecting individuals 
who are likely to have an attack. 

Certain types of heart disease, especially those associated with enlarge- 
ment of the heart, can be detected through a chest X-ray or fluoroscopic 
examination, but the simple procedures of a history and ordinary complete 
physical examination are still the most useful techniques for detecting and 
predicting heart disease. The late Dr. John Wyckoff, an eminent cardiologist, 
had a favorite dictum to the effect that a diagnostic instrument, merely be- 
cause it was expensive and complicated, would not necessarily yield more 
valuable information than could be obtained with a stethoscope or the un- 
aided senses. 


PREVENTION IN HEART DISEASE 


Preventive medicine as applied to cardiovascular diseases involves, first, 
prevention of the disease, and second, prevention of disability if the disease 
occurs. Knowledge of the causative factors involved in the principal types 
of heart disease is so limited that no real basis exists for an effective program 
to prevent the occurrence of heart disease. Perhaps the incidence of rheumatic 
heart disease would be reduced if the entire population, particularly in indus- 
trialized urban areas, could be provided with model housing facilities, with 
optimum diets and other desirable economic advantages. It seems improbable 
that this ideal will be achieved in the immediate future. Early diagnosis and 
proper hospital and convalescent care may play a part in ne cardiac 
damage among the victims of rheumatic fever. 
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Hypertensive and arteriosclerotic heart disease may be delayed and its 
incidence reduced through the application of simple rules of personal hygiene. 
These rules are easy to state, difficult to apply. It is well known, for example, 
that high blood pressure (which may produce heart disease and premature 
hardening of the arteries) is more likely to occur in persons who are over- 
weight than in those whose weight is normal or on the low side. This does 
not mean that all fat people have high blood pressure, but it does mean that 
the odds are against them, as any obese person who has applied for life 
insurance will know. The rule, then, is “Watch your diet, particularly when 
you pass age 40.” Strict or bizarre diets are dangerous unless taken under 
the direction of a physician. 

It is a simple matter to tell someone to relax, but the habit of relaxing 
is most difficult for some people to cultivate. There should be periods of 
relaxation not only every day, but a longer period each week, and a longer 
one annually or more often. This is particularly desirable for executives who 
can scarcely avoid working under pressure when they are on the job. 
Analyzing the reason for tensions, if they exist, is often all that is necessary 
to remove them. The family doctor can be of assistance in many situations, 
especially since the concept of psychosomatic medicine has attained such 
widespread acceptance. Regular medical check-ups provide a valuable means 
of detecting many of the conditions which are known to predispose to heart 
disease. 

The prevention of disability following the occurrence of cardiovascular 
damage is probably the most difficult problem in the entire field of cardiology. 
This is true because it involves many factors outside the individual con- 
cerned. For purposes of discussion, disability may be defined as failure to 
make a satisfactory adjustment to a new way of living which has been im- 
posed by an abnormal heart. This is another field in which inadequate scien- 
tific knowledge raises a serious stumbling block. 

The most common advice given to a person who has suffered a heart 
attack is to “take it easy.” Such vague advice is frequently confusing and 
may give rise to mental tensions which are far more dangerous than the 
physical activity that the patient might undertake. Barring unusual physical 
exertion, there is no evidence to support the view that the life of a person 
with heart disease will be prolonged by a regimen of complete inactivity. 
There is little doubt as to what such a program will do to his personal happi- 
ness and his usefulness to society. The type and extent of activity to which 
the person with a damaged heart may safely return must be decided on an 
individual basis, preferably by an experienced cardiologist, and regular check- 
ups are an important feature in the management of any case. It can be safely 
stated that past and present tendency has been to impose, categorically, 
unnecessarily severe restrictions. Studies now in progress, but still. in an 
early stage, tend to support this statement. 


HEART DISEASE AND EMPLOYMENT 


This subject must be discussed under several headings: 


1. Can persons work if they have heart disease? 
2. What kind of work can they safely perform ? 
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3. What risks, if any, are involved in their employment? 
4. What are the obstacles? 


The answers to these questions are based primarily on studies made 
several years ago among more than 2,000 unselected patients attending cardiac 
clinics in New York City and on observations made at the Work Classifica- 
tion Unit of the Bellevue Hospital Cardiac Clinic. The latter is a pioneer 
venture, established in 1941 under the auspices of the New York Heart 
Association, to study problems of heart disease in relation to employment. 

There appears to be ample evidence to prove not only that persons with 
heart disease can work, but that the majority of them actually do work. Of 
the 2,000 or more patients mentioned above, 65 per cent were found to be 
engaged in some type of useful or productive activity. The sample studied 
embraced both sexes, all adult age groups and all types of heart disease in- 
cluding many advanced cases. (Housewives who performed shopping, cook- 
ing, and housecleaning were considered as productively employed.) 

No attempt will be made to present a detailed analysis of the specific 
occupations of the patients included in the study under consideration. A 
majority of the female patients fell into the category of housewives, though 
9 per cent of those working were employed in skilled, semi-skilled, and 
unskilled types of factory work. Of the employed males, 29 per cent were 
classified as professional and clerical, 42 per cent skilled and semi-skilled, 
and 29 per cent as unskilled workers. It is evident that a large proportion of 
persons having cardiac abnormalities can safely and successfully pursue a 
considerable variety of occupations. 

Possible risks in the employment of persons with heart disease may be: 
(a) those to the individual, (b) those to fellow employees or others, (c) 
those to the employer. It should be emphasized at this point that the worker 
with unsuspected or unknown heart disease is a greater menace to himself, 
his fellow employees, and his employer than is the known cardiac. The latter, 
through selective placement, can be protected against working conditions 
which might aggravate the heart disease, while the former, working without 
restrictions, may do himself or others irreparable harm. 

Any discussion of the employment of cardiacs must include some con- 
sideration of the relationship of injury and effort to heart disease and heart 
failure. It is well known that there are two conflicting schools of thought on 
this subject, but certain relevant points find general acceptance among car- 
diologists. In rheumatic heart disease, for example, progression, aggravation 
and failure occur as a result of new activity of the infection rather than as a 
result of physical exertion, though obviously heart failure can be precipitated 
in a person with damaged heart valves as a result of excessive muscular effort. 

In arteriosclerotic heart disease with coronary insufficiency, there is 
little doubt that physical effort can intensify the insufficiency and lead to 
symptoms such as chest pain and shortness of breath and may even lead to 
acute degenerative changes in the heart muscle, and death. There is no evi- 
dence, however, that effort per se has any influence in the causation or pro- 
gression of sclerotic changes in the coronary arteries. Whether or not acute 


coronary occlusion can be precipitated by physical exertion has for many 
years been a disputed matter. 
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Among the most serious obstacles to the employment of cardiacs is the 
fear on the part of many physicians, all too often transmitted to their patients, 
that the only safe course is one of complete or almost complete physical rest, 
(Omitted from consideration is that large group of individuals in whom 
the mere presence of a heart murmur has led to a diagnosis of heart disease 
but actually no heart disease exists. Such persons obviously require no limita- 
tion of activity whatsoever.) The vague, but time-honored regimens of “light 
work” or “sedentary work only” or no “physical exertion” have undoubtedly 
made premature invalids out of many thousands of individuals. 

A second major obstacle is found in our workmen’s compensation laws. 
In many states, it is common practice to award benefits to the victim (or his 
widow) of a heart attack if it can be shown that at a time prior to the attack 
his work required some unusual form of exertion. A recent study of a num- 
ber of heart cases which have been awarded compensation in New York 
State showed that, in some, an acute coronary occlusion had occured actu- 
ally in the course of physical exertion. In such cases, it would be most difficult 
to prove, and even more difficult to convince a compensation referee, that 
there was no causal relationship. On the other hand, there have been cases in 
which a period of several weeks had intervened between the alleged exertion 
and the attack, and the exertion itself was extremely doubtful. Though one’s 
sympathies may lie with the worker or his family, it must be borne in mind 
that every case which is settled unfairly in favor of the claimant raises a new 
obstacle to the employment of workers with heart ailments. Employers 
certainly cannot be blamed for wanting to avoid increased compensation 
insurance costs which they feel they might incur if they employ persons 
having heart disease. 

New York State now has a “second-injury” law which relieves employers 
of responsibility for any excessive compensation costs which may arise as a 
result of employing workers with pre-existing physical impairments. Under 
this law, if an employee is known to have heart disease and if he sustains 
substantial aggravation of the disease in the course of his work, compensation 
costs to the employer (or his insurance carrier) are limited to not more than 
104 weeks of disability. Should the disability be more prolonged, or in the 
event of death, costs beyond those of 104 weeks are paid out of the special 
second-injury fund. It is to be hoped that other states will follow New York 
in enacting legislation of this type, since in so doing they will eliminate one 
of the most serious obstacles to the employment of all varieties of handi- 
capped persons, including those with heart disorders. 


WHAT CAN INDUSTRY DO ABOUT HEART DISEASE? 


Heart disease today is everybody’s problem. It is of concern to em- 
ployers, first, because they themselves may be its victims, second, because 
of questions arising in relation to employees, and third, because as members 
of a community they must be concerned with all major public health problems. 

The business executive’s duty to himself, his family, and his organization 
demands that he take reasonable precautions to preserve his health. This he 
can do by attention to diet, rest, and relaxation, and by regular visits to his 
doctor for a physical check-up and for advice. In formulating his employment 
policies, he should not be frightened by the idea of hiring individuals who 
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S the} have heart trouble. Intelligent matching of the demands of a job with the 


ients, physical capacity of an employee can be done by any well-trained industrial 
rest, physician. Proper placement and adequate medical supervision are facilitated 
vhom if the plant has its own medical department. With these procedures, it is 
Sease possible to employ persons having abnormal hearts without introducing any 
mita- extra hazard into the workplace. When kept in suitable jobs and under 
light medical supervision, the cardiac will turn in a performance in every way 
tedly comparable to that of the non-handicapped worker. A program of preventive 


medicine should be made to apply to the shop and office personnel as well as 
laws, to the executive group. 





T his In community problems, the business man or industrialist has a double 
ttack responsibility : his own and that of his company. He should keep informed on 
1um- the latest advances in research on the problems of heart disease as they relate 
York f} to industry, and where possible he should support appropriate scientific in- 
actu- |} vestigation. He should also interest himself in the enactment of workmen’s 
ficult compensation laws of a type that will remove the barriers to the employment 
that of handicapped workers. By so doing he can play a part in bringing closer 
eS in the day when answers will be found to some of the pressing questions in 
rtion heart disease. 
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than Comparing the investigation of worker morale problems to medical science’s 
the earlier search for the cure for malaria, the author points out that progress 
i: remained at a standstill while therapy was focused only on the patient and 
cial his temperature. But when such undreamed of measures as draining 
ork swamps (changing the environment) were tried, they proved to be the 
preventives that had been needed all the time. This account of three group 
one experiments into the causes of job dissatisfactions gives striking testimony 
ndi- to the value of the broader, environmental approach to the problems of 
individual adjustment and interpersonal relationships in industry. 
fee use of psychological techniques during World War I gave great impetus, 


in the period that followed, to work in the field of applied psychology. 





weed Unfortunately, the quantity of this activity frequently exceeded its quality; apti- 
med tude testing almost assumed the proportions of a fad. Inevitably the over- 
we optimism and exaggerated claims of such enthusiasm led to disillusionment, and 
__ the testing movement soon found itself in a position analogous to that of the 
Hon public opinion polls after the presidential election of 1948. , 

he As the 1920’s progressed, with capable test researchers insisting upon more 
his rigid standards, aptitude testing was restored to a position of scientific accept- 
wn ability. And, though industrial psychologists interested themselves in a number 
vho of other problems, their field continued to be largely a selection psychology. 
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Within the present decade, however, there has developed a growing interest 
in the importance of interpersonal relationships in industry. Stemming largely 
from the field theory concepts of Kurt Lewin, many investigators are now ap- 
proaching industrial problems from the social psychological viewpoint. The 
individual is no longer to be studied as an isolated unit, but in relation to his 
environment, as he interacts with those about him. The industrial organization 
is considered a social unit, governed by laws of social interaction. And if we 
would treat properly the personnel ills which beset us, we must first determine 
the social structure of our industrial organizations. Through this approach lies 
the possibility of understanding and eliminating many of our personnel prob- 
lems; and by so doing we create a healthy social unit. 

For the past decade, personnel research at the Harwood Manufacturing 
Corporation has been based upon these concepts. Let us consider some of the 
theoretical considerations underlying our experiments. 


TIME PERSPECTIVE* 


Morale is a much used and much abused term, defying adequate definition. 
Nevertheless, we all know (too well!) what is meant by low employee morale. 

The level of morale is dependent to a large extent upon one’s attitude toward 
the future. The unemployed man who expects to find employment momentarily 
will maintain morale. Once he loses hope completely, his morale drops, We are 
all given, at times, to contemplation of the future. We may be overly optimistic, 
unduly pessimistic, or alternate between these states; and rarely does the future 
unfold as we expect. Nevertheless the psychological future which an individual 
projects has a strong influence upon his moods and actions of the moment. In 
like fashion are the psychological past and present of importance; an individual’s 
total time perspective will largely define his actions, emotions, and certainly his 
morale at any given instant. 

“Tenacity in the face of adversity” is a military definition of high morale; 
you must be able to “take it when the going gets rough.” And, while this may 
not be a generally acceptable definition, it contains an element which is ap- 
plicable to the industrial situation. 

Persistence (a few degrees less determined than tenacity) is obviously a 
quality of value in an employee, and is definitely dependent upon an individual’s 
time perspective. Actually, there are two chief factors which make for per- 
sistence: (1) the value of the goal; and (2) the outlook for the future. If the 
psychological force toward the goal (the strength of the desire) is sufficiently 
great, and if there is a felt probability of reaching the goal, then we may expect 
persistent behavior. 

The felt probability of reaching the goal (time perspective of positive 
morale value) is a concept of some importance, as we shall see later. To possess 
motivational value, a goal must be attainable in the eyes of the goal-seeker; 
otherwise it has no goal value, it is no goal at all. Few of us continue to reach 
for the stars very long. 

Should a goal lack the probability of achievement, in terms of the indi- 
vidual’s time perspective, the imposition of such a goal may very well lead to 
negative attitudes. This is true for organized groups as well; and the negative 


* The discussion im this section is derived from Kurt Lewin’s chapter on “Time Perspective and 
Morale,” in Civilian Morale, edited by Goodwin Watson, Houghton Mifflin, 1942. 
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attitudes developed may assume the form of organized aggression. In this case, 
the group’s time perspective serves to lower morale. 


LEVEL OF ASPIRATION AND TIME PERSPECTIVE 


In setting goals, or fixing upon a given level of aspiration, we are in effect 
expressing our wishes and hopes for the future. The level of aspiration is 
therefore intimately associated with time perspective. 

A successful person will set his next goal somewhat higher than the last, 
but not so high that it cannot be attained. In this manner, he is continually 
raising his level of aspiration. He may have an extremely high ultimate goal, 
but he is realistic enough to approach it by achievable steps. The unsuccessful 
person, on the other hand, will do one of two things: (1) He will set a goal 
which is too low, an admission of defeat; or (2) he will set a goal which is too 
high, and then either make superficial gestures toward reaching it without really 
trying, or continue unreasonably to pursue the unattainable goal. 

Frequently a goal will not be accepted as realistic if there has been no 
demonstration that the goal is achievable. We are all familiar with the “It can’t 
be done!” response to a new piece rate. Yet once the goal has been achieved, it 
acquires a social reality, and is thereafter more readily accepted by others. 
Their time perspective has been changed by the demonstration of achievement. 
“If he can do it, so can I.” 

The foregoing theoretical considerations have been basic to the design of 
our research. In demonstration, let us turn to the experiments. 


TURNOVER 


Excessive turnover of personnel has always been a costly and disturbing 
problem, and so it became to us during the war. In an attempt to understand 
the reasons for turnover, group interviews were held with supervisors. The usual 
reasons were advanced: moved out of town, took another job, no transportation, 
disliked the work, not enough pay, not enough overtime, etc. As a follow-up, 
exit interviews were conducted with all workers who left during a period of 
two months. The workers mentioned a few additional reasons for quitting (e.g., 
disliking their supervisors), but in general the reasons given were the same. 
The opinions of supervisors and workers did not seem to give a final answer 
concerning the causes of turnover, nor were they of much practical help in 
prescribing remedies except for the elimination of rather specific grievances. 


The pressing problem of turnover demanded further psychological research. 
From the viewpoint of factory management there were two purposes to the 
research: (1) Why do employees quit their jobs? (2) What can be done to 
correct this problem? 

Kurt Lewin, while visiting the Harwood Plant in 1944, expressed the belief 
that much of the turnover might be caused by a feeling of failure on the part 
of the employees who left the organization. 

To examine this possibility, the turnover of the previous month was ana- 
lyzed. The findings supported Lewin’s hypothesis: Of the 116 operators who 
were rating above standard production for the month, not one had left; but of 
the 211 who were rating below standard, 28 had quit during the month. 

The data also revealed the interesting fact that turnover increased as the 
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worker approached the standard of an experienced operator (60 units per hour) ; 
that is, there was greater turnover among those who were approaching standard 
production than there was among those who were considerably below standard. 
This pointed to the possibility that the high quit rate of “almost skilled” 
workers was caused by increasing frustration as they approached their goal. It 
was theorized that this frustration was caused by the conflict of two factors: 
First, the strength of the worker’s desire to reach standard increases as the goal 
comes within sight. Second, the difficulty of improving production increases as 
the distance to the goal decreases; that is, the higher the level of production, 
the greater the difficulty of increasing production. Thus the conflict between (1) 
increased desire to reach standard and (2) increased difficulty of reaching 
standard, seemed responsible for the frustration which led to a feeling of failure. 

The frustration-failure hypothesis was explored further. The employees 
who quit during 1944 were divided into seven groups, classified by amount of 
production at time of quitting. For each classification the per cent turnover per 
month during 1944, based on the total number of employees in that classifica- 
tion, was computed. 

These data further substantiated the hypothesis. It was found that the rate 
of turnover increased as the learner approached the experienced level of 60 
units per hour and decreased sharply once the success feeling of exceeding 
60 units per hour was attained. The monthly turnover at 30 units per hour 
(about half the minimum skilled level) was 1 per cent; at 45 units per hour it 
rose to 5 per cent; and at 55 units per hour (almost equal to a skilled level) 
it rose to 8 per cent. On an annual basis, the turnover figures were equivalent 
to 12 per cent, 60 per cent, and 96 per cent, respectively, for the three indicated 
numbers of units per hour. Once the standard was achieved, the turnover rate 
dropped to 13 per cent. 

If the frustration-failure hypothesis of turnover was valid, as the data 
seemed to indicate, then we had the answer to our first question: Employees 
quit their jobs (at least many of them) because of a sense of failure. We were 
then faced with the second problem: What could be done to correct the situation? 

To eliminate failure experiences, insofar as possible, the training program 
was redesigned. The trainers were instructed not to put the slow learner on the 
defensive, but rather to accept without criticism the explanation which the trainee 
offered. Trainees were encouraged to accept the factory situation realistically, 
with all its unavoidable difficulties and minor irritations. In addition, though 
the trainee was told of the ultimate goal she was expected to reach, she was also 
encouraged to set weekly goals which seemed reasonable. In this connection, the 
trainers were carefully instructed to recognize unrealistic goal-setting; it was 
necessary to avoid over-optimistic levels of aspiration which might result in 
failure. Trainees, in conference with the trainer, often set as many as eight or 
nine substitute goals during the training period. Probably many more were set 
unofficially on a daily or two-day basis (perhaps hourly) once the habit was 
formed. 

The results seemed to substantiate the hypothesis. As a result of the trainer’s 
encouraging, sympathetic attitude, and the establishment of realistic substitute 
goals (as contrasted with the less realistic goal of standard production) the 
turnover rate dropped about 50 per cent for the entire plant. More significant 
was the drop in turnover at the “almost skilled” level, the high frustration 
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period; turnover at this level dropped to 75 per cent in 1947. In 1944 it had 
been 300 per cent. 


EFFECT OF TRANSFERS 


American industry has characteristically changed models and products as 
frequently as competitive conditions and engineering progress dictated. When 
this happens, it is necessary to transfer workers to different jobs. In addition, 
the high rate of turnover and absenteeism in recent years resulted in unbalanced 
production lines, which also necessitated shifting of workers. 

The resistance of workers to such transfers was one of the major problems 
of the production staff. When transfers occurred, the resistance would become 
evident in grievances concerning piece rates on the new jobs, high turnover, 
low efficiency, restricted output, and overt aggression toward management. But 
there was no way of avoiding the transfers; pom operation required the changes 
in methods and jobs. 

Here again we seemed faced with a failure situation. As the first step in 
the investigation, an analysis of turnover was made, comparing transferred 
operators with those who had not been transferred recently. Data were gathered 
for the period from September, 1946, to September, 1947. Each group was 
divided into seven classifications according to production rating at time of quit- 
ting. For each classification, the per cent turnover per month, based on total 
number of employees in that classification, was obtained. 

When the curves were plotted, it was discovered that both the level of turn- 
over and the form of the curves were quite different for the two groups. The 
non-transfers showed an average monthly turnover of about 414 per cent; among 
the transfers, the average monthly turnover was approximately 12 per cent. In 
comparing the curves, both groups showed a sharp drop in turnover for those 
beyond the 60-unit standard; this was consistent with the findings of previous 
studies that turnover was low among those who had experienced success. How- 
ever, whereas both groups had high turnover at the “almost skilled” level, again 
consistent with previous studies, the transfers also had a peak turnover at the 
lowest production rating, evidence that many of the transfers quit just after 
their production fell upon being transferred. 

How were these findings to be interpreted? The high turnover at the “almost 
skilled” level already had an explanation in the frustration-failure hypothesis 
previously described. But whereas the learners experienced greatest frustration 
at the level just below standard, the transfers experienced even greater frustra- 
tion immediately after transfer. It seems likely that the frustration resulted 
from “loss of face,” the contrast between the previous high status and present 
reduced status. 

Still another revealing finding was made in the investigation of resistance 
to transfer. For the simplest type job in the plant, the average learning time for 
beginners was five weeks. Yet experienced operators, when transferred to this 
same job, required an average of eight weeks to reach standard. Nor could it 
be argued that the skill habits on the old job were interfering with relearning 
on the new job. Transferred operators rarely complained that they wanted to 
do it the old way; and time and motion studies showed very few false moves 
after the first week of change. Thus the slow relearning of transfers seemed 
primarily a motivational problem. In support of this was evidence obtained 
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from interviews with transferred workers. The group was characterized by a 
general pattern of low morale. There were expressions of resentment and aggres. 
sion against management, but largely, the picture was one of resignation, with 
evidences of frustration, loss of hope of ever regaining the former level of 
production and status, feelings of failure, and a very low level of aspiration. 

All the standard approaches were used in attempting to solve the problem 
of resistance to change. Special monetary allowances were made, the cooperation | 
of the union was enlisted, layoffs were attempted on the basis of inefficiency; 
very little was accomplished. 

Here again, special research procedures were required. Starting with a 
series of observations about the behavior of transferred groups, a general over- 
all program was devised. The first step consisted of developing a theory to 
account for the resistance to change. Next, a real life action experiment was 
designed to be carried out as an integral part of plant operation. Finally, the | 
results of the experiment were interpreted in light of the theory, accounting for 
the experimental differences and providing effective means for overcoming 
resistance to change. 

The experiment consisted of selecting four groups of operators, three 
experimental and one control; selection was based upon similarity in efficiency 
and other important variables. A change, comparable in degree, was then made 
in the operation of each group. Thus the four groups became experimental 
transfers. 

The manner in which the operations of the groups were changed varied; 
this was the experimental variable. For the control group, the usual factory 
routine was followed. A meeting was called at which it was explained that the 
change was necessary because of competitive conditions, that a new piece rate 
had been set; the rate was explained, questions were answered, and the meeting 
was dismissed. 

The operations of the experimental groups were changed differently. In- 
cluded in the method of change was a forceful technique for making the group 
aware of the need for change, and an opportunity to participate in planning 
the details of the change. Group 1 was represented in the planning by selected 
members; Groups 2 and 3 all participated in the planning. 

The results of the experiment were fairly clear. The control group dropned 
in production immediately upon change, and by the end of the experiment 
showed no appreciable amount of recovery. Resistance developed almost im- 
mediately. There were marked instances of aggression against management. 
deliberate restriction of production, lack of cooperation with the supervisor. 
Nine per cent quit during the first 15 days after the change. Grievances were 
filed about the piece rate which, upon checking, was found to be even a little 
“loose.” 

The recoveries for Groups 2 and 3 were dramatic. Both groups recovered 
to their pre-change level of production the second day after change, and by 
the end of the experiment they had actually surpassed their pre-change level by 
about 14 per cent. They worked cooperatively with their supervisors, there was 
no indication of aggression, and there were no quits during the 15-day period. 

Group 1 required more time to recover (possibly because of an unavoidable 
operational problem), but reached the pre-change level by the 14th day after 
change, and by the end of the experiment had exceeded its pre-change level. 
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Here, too, no quits were recorded. One act of aggression was observed which was 
neither prolonged nor serious. 

In analyzing the negative attitudes which make for resistance to change, 
there seem to be four component forces in operation; these correspond to the 
goals of pay, security, status, and success. When an operator is at a production 
level above standard, the situation represents high pay, security, status, and 
success—all of a positive nature; when at a level below standard, we have low 
pay, insecurity, lack of status, failure. Because management’s standard of pro- 
duction is well accepted, any action which tends to place the operator at a level 
below standard is strongly resisted. 

The success of the experiment seemed to be attributable largely to the fact 
that experimental transfers were given the opportunity to participate in planning 
the change, in planning their own work future. Thus, where such external moti- 
vating forces as monetary rewards, management pressure, and other means had 
failed, group involvement and decision developed internalized motivation for 
the accomplishment of a goal mutually desirable to management and worker. 


GROUP STANDARDS AS A RESTRAINING FORCE 


It has been demonstrated that a group member will tend to set his goals 
in accordance with the standards of the group. An interesting illustration of 
the restraining forces which group standards bring to bear upon goal-setting is 
found in the following report: 

In 1937, management was confronted with the problem of training hundreds 
of workers for a newly erected plant in the south. It was assumed at that time 
that skill was the major, and motivation the minor, determinant of the rate of 
learning. During the first year of the plant’s operation, a traditional training 
program was introduced. The average output after a week’s training ranged 
from 10 to 20 per cent of the standard production for skilled workers. The 
trainees were informed at that time that their first week’s rate of production, 
frequently attained at great physical and emotional effort, was only a fraction 
of what they would be expected to produce at the end of 12 weeks. The disparity 
between their accomplishment and the stated future goal, an imposed goal, was 
so great that many workers expressed scepticism of ever being able to attain that 
goal. Since the plant was newly organized, there were no skilled workers who 
were actually doing the job at standard speed; the goal therefore seemed im- 
possible to attain. The wages these learners received were already more than 
they had been accustomed to as domestics, farm hands, or waitresses; there 
was nothing either inside or outside the plant to give the higher standards 
social reality for the group. As a result, despite the dissatisfaction of manage- 
ment, the learners were well satisfied with their progress. Consequently the learn- 
ing rate was slow, plateaus were common, and at the end of the 12-week training 
period the majority of the trainees were only producing about 50 per cent of 
the minimum standard for experienced workers. Pressure methods were intro- 
duced to increase production. Rewards and punishments of many kinds were 
tried. The result was a frightening increase in voluntary quits. Finally, after 
some 40 weeks, the first few workers reached the minimum level for rating as 
skilled. 

It had become clear by this time that an individual will slacken his efforts 
and set his goals far below those he could reach if group standards are low. 
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Conversely, he will raise his goal if the group standards are raised. In other 
words, both the ideals and the action of an individual depend upon the group 
to which he belongs and upon the goals and expectations of that group. 

A comparison of the training period of the first year of plant operation 
with that of the second year illustrates the effect of group goals on the individual. 
At the beginning of the second year, a number of the older workers had already 
exceeded the skilled level of production. Moreover, there had been a migration 
to the plant of a group of experienced workers from a nearby community. Thus 
the group standards had been appreciably raised. In addition, the changed 
reality of the goal had an effect upon learning and the level of aspiration. As 
a result, the average training time of 34 weeks in 1937 was reduced to 14 weeks 
in 1938. 


So much for the vivid testimony to the great restraining force of a seem- 


ingly unattainable goal, as exemplified by the experience in 1937 and its sequel 


in 1938. Let us turn our attention now to the present. 

During the war a popular model was discontinued. After a lapse of four 
years, this item was reintroduced. At the time of the reintroduction, there were 
no longer any workers in the plant who had formerly made the product. Con- 
sequently, it represented a new item for which there were no accepted group 
standards, just as it had in 1937. Since there were actually no workers doing 
the job at a standard speed, the goal once again, in 1948 as in 1937, seemed 
too difficult and unattainable. As a result, the learning curve flattened out to 
the level which had prevailed some 10 years earlier when the plant was first 
established. 

Note that the average training time, which had been 34 weeks in 1937 
and had been reduced to 14 weeks in 1938, has been still further reduced in 
1948 to seven weeks. Yet on this one item, for which there are no group 
standards, there is every evidence at the moment of writing that approximately 
the same 34 weeks will be required to reach standard. And so we have completed 
a full circle. 

There are several elements in common between the 1937 and 1948 situa- 
tions. In both cases, the job was new to the plant personnel. In both cases, the 
goal seemed unattainable. And in both cases, the group established standards 
which restricted production, though for different reasons. In 1937 the group 
standard remained low because additional pay did not constitute a motivating 
factor. The 1948 low group standard is an intentional restriction of production. 
an aggression against management. 

There have been many instances in the past when a new job required 
extended learning time because the goal seemed unattainable to the original 
group of learners. And after the first group had attained the goal and given it 
social reality, succeeding groups were able to reach standard production within 
a shorter learning period. And so we predict that, once the present slow learners 


reach standard, succeeding learners on the same job will reach standard in much 
less time. 


CONCLUSION 


These experiences emphasize that in investigating the general problem of 
job satisfaction and morale, we must explore beyond the limits of the worker 
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in his job. We must do as the medical scientist did in his search for a cure for 
malaria. So long as the therapy was focused on the patient’s temperature, little 
progress was made. But when such undreamed of measures as draining swamps 
and stocking ponds with fish were tried, they turned out to be the preventatives 
which had really been needed all the time. Similarly, our investigations of the 
problems of human adjustment must be broader than the symptom and the 
patient. We need to seek out the environmental causes of conflict and dissatis- 
faction, its media of communication, the unhealthy social conditions which make 


for low resistance to its transmission or persistence, and in general, its social 
pathology and therapy. 


-VITALIZING PERSONNEL COURSES 


By NATHAN BELFER 
Brooklyn College 
If the field of personnel management is relatively young, it might be said 


that the field of teaching personnel management is still in its infancy. There 


is urgent need to develop university training in this field which will be 
realistically geared to the present needs of industry. In the following article 
Mr. Belfer suggests some tentative answers to the two important questions 
now facing those engaged in formal personnel training: Should students be 
trained in the technical details of personnel management when industry 
jong prefers to recruit its personnel workers from those already 


r with the particular industry’s setup? On the other hand, are the 
universities fulfilling their obligations to industry if they do not offer spe- 


ized courses in the technical aspects of personnel management? 


66 ELL, that may be what you learned at school, but we do it differ- 
ently here.” 

From experience gained in teaching personnel management courses, 
the writer wonders whether this familiar cliché may not have profound sig- 
nificance. The profession of personnel management is a relatively new one 
and the content of university courses in the subject does not seem to be geared 
to the present needs of the field. 

It is startling to learn that hordes of students entering such courses each 
term expect to become personnel managers. They assume that on the basis 
of a single course they can command responsible and well-paid positions. 
The vast majority of such students are, of course, foredoomed to disappoint- 
ment. Personnel departments prefer to employ people who have first served 
in some other department (sales, accounting, manufacturing, etc.) believing, 
perhaps rightly, that those who have had various types of job experience are 
better qualified for personnel work than those who have had only technical 
training in this field. 

We in the universities are thus faced with a dilemma. Should we train 
students in the technical details of personnel management when industry 
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prefers to recruit its personnel workers from those already familiar with the 
particular industrial setup? On the other hand, are the universities fulfilling 
their obligations to industry if they do not offer specialized courses in the 
technical aspects of personnel management? 

The personnel manager is expected to solve all problems arising in 
connection with the entire labor force of an industry. It is immediately ob- 
vious, therefore, that his field is principally that of human relations—of social } 
psychology as it appears within the industrial framework. Techniques of job 
evaluation, time studies, etc., are incidental details—tools which the personnel 
manager must master, along with familiarity with particular types of opera- 
tions and machines. Of greatest importance, however, is his ability to deal 
with the human factors in industrial problems, his understanding of psy- 


chology, and his ability to apply this understanding so as to effect and 
maintain social harmony. 







































WHAT SHOULD PERSONNEL COURSES TEACH? 


What, then, should be the content of personnel management courses? If 
the good personnel manager is one who understands people and can deal with 
them in the dynamic work situation, then a course in the specific details of 
personnel administration may turn out excellent technicians but will not 
produce farsighted and broadminded personnel managers. Instead, the train- 
ing should enable students to grasp the general managerial approach to per- 
sonnel management. It should give the student a broad background in collective 
bargaining, industrial psychology, labor law, and labor economics. The most 
useful method for developing the student’s power of analysis and a proper 
approach to personnel problems is the case-study method.* 

Once the student has this general background, he is ready to learn the 
specific techniques of his job and after work experience in one or another 
phase of industry he may profitably be transferred to the personnel depart- 
ment. So trained, he will know how to extract the salient facts of a problem, 
arrive at a sound decision, and demonstrate to management the wisdom of 
that decision. The present college graduate who has been trained in only the 
specific methods of, for example, job evaluation or job training, may make 
a good technician in these fields but he cannot be expected to cope with the 
broader aspects of labor and personnel management. A man with only job 
experience, on the other hand, may have a sympathetic understanding of 
particular issues but he sees only the narrow problem—not the over-all in- 
dustrial picture. 

Opinion surveys among personnel managers indicate that the majority 
favors a broad background rather than technical training in potential per- 
sonnel workers. It is generally considered wasteful and unnecessary to teach 
only specific techniques, for if the students fail to secure jobs in personnel 
work, such training is superfluous and the time spent in acquiring it might 
have been spent far more profitably in acquiring knowledge which has broader 
application. On the other hand, if the student with a more general background 



































* An excellent text to use in this broad approach is Personnel Administration by Paul Pigors & 
Charles Myers, McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 1947. 
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is fortunate enough to find himself in a personnel department, he can quickly 
familiarize himself with the working methods and techniques used in that 
office, just as he would in the case of any other new assignment. 


THE INSTRUCTOR’S BACKGROUND 


Another factor to be considered in making university personnel courses 
more effective is the training of the instructors themselves. It is not unusual 
to find that the university instructors of personnel management have had only 
limited job experience and, in many cases, none at all. To be sure, it may not 
be vital for a professor to know the difference between a drill press and a 
grinding machine. His concern is with the human beings who must learn to 
operate these machines, and the training techniques, etc., which he teaches 
to his university students can be applied equally well in a variety of cases. 
Certainly the teacher cannot be expected to know the detailed workings of 
every type of machine now used in industry. Nevertheless, it is only the ex- 
perience of working at some specific machine, in some particular office or 
assembly line, that gives a man real understanding of the human problems 
involved in industry. Only through the living situation can he acquire a scale 
of values by which to measure the emotional implications, the irritations and 
dissatisfactions of seemingly trivial work problems. Such an understanding is 
as essential to the teacher of personnel management as it is to the personnel 
manager himself, 

It would be highly desirable for college teachers to have experience in 
the actual operations of industry and there is need for “laboratory” work in 
personnel courses where the actual processes of human relationships can be 
worked out and observed in much the same manner that experiments in the 
physical sciences are carried out. It is to be hoped that in the future such 
laboratories in human relations will be established as a matter of course, just 
as they are for chemistry, physics, and biology. Meanwhile, a system of fellow- 
ships in industry would be fruitful development. Swift and Company is offer- 
ing such fellowships to professors for the summer months, so that they may 
observe in detail the day-to-day work operations. Any professor who has had 
such experience will necessarily be a wiser and more effective teacher of 
personnel management courses. 


CHOICE OF PERSONNEL LITERATURE 


One further problem in teaching personnel courses is the need for non- 
textbook material. The job experience or knowledge of most college students 
is so slight that the significance of the very principles of sound personnel 
procedure as outlined in the literature is limited for them. The student may 
memorize the text but he cannot grasp its implications or underlying dynamics. 
Increased use of the publications of the American Management Association 
may prove helpful in bridging this gap between theory and practice. 








WHAT DO JOB APPLICANTS WANT? 
By C. E. JURGENSEN 


Personnel Director 
Minneapolis Gas Company 


It is now a widely accepted fact that workers in general consider security 
the most important asset a job can offer—more important, even, than pay. 
But other factors, also present in greater or lesser degree in various jobs, 
compete with one another for the worker’s preference. What is the relative 
importance, for example, of such job factors as kind of work, type of com- 
pany, hours of work, benefits? In this article Mr. Jurgensen discusses a 
study in which 10 job factors were ranked in order of importance by more 
than 3,700 job applicants. The results suggest not only what workers want 
= how much they want it, but the differences in preference between men 
and women. 


E XECUTIVES in business and industry are necessarily interested in 
operating their company at a profit. This has resulted in research, en- 
gineering, and methods departments which attempt to discover and apply 
procedures which will increase work output, improve quality, and decrease 
costs. Much of this work has fallen far short of its maximum value because 
the importance of manpower has been overlooked. Equipment and machines, 
materials and supplies, have been overemphasized; and the men who must 
use these have been underemphasized. In other cases difficulties have arisen 
because the research and engineering approach has not been used in the per- 
sonnel area. Too much personnel work is still based on opinions and hunches. 

It is obvious that the success of a company depends to a great extent 
on the nature of the employees within that company. Selection, training, and 
supervision are factors of basic importance. In part, however, what an em- 
ployee can and will do depends on the extent to which his needs and wants 
are satisfied. If a company can adequately fulfill the wants of its employees, 
it has an enormous advantage over its competitors who fail to do so. If a 
large number of employees in a single company do not have their wants suf- 
ficiently satisfied, the company is in a precarious position. If a sufficiently 
large number of persons in the United States find that industry and business 
in general fail to satisfy their needs, the American competitive economic sys- 
tem is in jeopardy. 


TEN IMPORTANT JOB FACTORS 


Discussion with executives, supervisors, union officials, employees, and 


job applicants frequently emphasizes the importance of the following ten 
factors : 


1. Advancement (Opportunity for promotion) 

Benefits (Vacation, sick pay, insurance, etc.) 

Company (Employment by company you are proud to work for) 
Co-Workers (Fellow workers who are pleasant, agreeable, and good work- 
ing companions) 

Hours (Good starting and quitting time, good number of hours per day or 
week, day or night work, etc.) 

Pay (Large income during year) 

Security (Steady work, no layoffs, sureness of being able to keep your job) 
Supervisor (A good boss who is considerate and fair) 
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9. Type of Work (Work which is interesting and which you like) 
10. Working Conditions (Comfortable and clean—no objectionable noise, heat, 
cold, odors, etc.) 


Few persons would deny that all these factors are important, but many 
disagreements arise regarding their relative importance. When executives 
are asked to rank these factors in order of their importance to workers, 
they frequently disagree widely. Many lengthy discussions and conferences 
have been held in an attempt to reconcile the opinions of various individuals. 
Little experimental data are available, however, and most of these are 
based on exceedingly small numbers of cases or are based on specialized 


or minority groups which cannot be considered representative of typical 
workers. 


HOW DO APPLICANTS RATE THESE FACTORS? 


In 1945 the Minneapolis Gas Company decided to obtain data on what 
job applicants said they wanted rather than what executives thought they 
wanted. Since that time each job applicant has been given a questionnaire 
containing the ten job factors listed above and asked to rank the factors in 
order of their importance to him. Each applicant was told that there were 
no right or wrong answers, and that he was to answer according to what he 
thought rather than what he believed others might think. Applicants were 
not asked to sign their names, although for research purposes they were 
requested to give their sex, marital status, number of dependents, age, salary, 
extent of education, and main occupation. 


TABLE I 
AVERAGE (MEAN) RANKS ASSIGNED JOB FACTORS BY APPLICANTS 


Job Factor 3,345 Men 378 Women 
Security 46 
Advancement 8 
Type of Work 
Company 
Pay 
Co-workers 
Supervisor 
Hours 
Working Conditions 
Benefits ; 
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Table I gives the average (mean)rank assigned the 10 job factors by 
3,345 men and 378 women applicants. Factors are listed in order of their 
importance to men applicants. Inasmuch as the factor considered to be most 
important by the applicant was given a rank of one and the factor considered 
least important given a rank of 10, the smaller the average given in Table 
I, the more important the factor was considered to be. 

It will be noted that these factors fall into three rather distinct groups 
so far as men applicants are concerned. Security, advancement, and type of 
work are considered most important. Company, pay, co-workers, and super- 
visor are considered to be of intermediate importance. Hours, working con- 
ditions, and benefits are least important. Data obtained from women appli- 
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cants can likewise be classified into three groups. Type of work stands 
alone as being most important. Benefits stand alone as being least important. 
The remaining factors were considered to be fairly close to each other. 

In general, women were less interested than men in security, advance- 
ment, company, pay, and benefits; and were more interested than men in 
type of work, co-workers, supervisor, hours, and working conditions. These 
differences form a definite pattern. Women were more interested in short- 
range or temporary factors which increase the pleasantness of work; whereas 
men were more interested in the factors of most importance from a long-range 
viewpoint of a lifetime of work to support themselves and their families. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF FINDINGS 


The emphasis given security is not surprising, for the importance of 
security has generally been stressed by management, unions ‘and psychologists. 
These data indicate that such emphasis is well deserved. The high rank of 
advancement will also be expected by many readers. 

The great emphasis placed by these applicants on type of work is sur- 
prising to many persons. Data show that type of work increased in im- 
portance as the job level increased, and that persons who worked on the 
least pleasant job were those who were least interested in type of work. 
It would appear that management and unions have both erred considerably 
in neglecting to emphasize the importance of type of work. 

The emphasis placed on the company is also surprising to many. It would 
appear that most companies could derive considerable benefit from increased 
attempts to “sell” the company to employees. House organs, bulletin boards, 
employee induction manuals, and other communication lines can be used to 
give information to employees and increase their pride in their company. 

The fact that pay and co-workers are tied for fifth position is of consider- 
able interest. There is considerable discrepancy between the importance pay 
is usually believed to have and the position actually assigned it by applicants. 
The fact that a pay increase is usually the first demand of any union might be 
interpreted to mean that these data are incorrect. However, this viewpoint 
is not supported by the fact that unionization has frequently taken place first 
in those companies paying the highest wage rates and the most intense labor 
strife has often been in those same companies and industries. Pay obviously 
is not a panacea which will solve all controversies. 

From the employee viewpoint, several reasons may explain the em- 
phasis which has frequently been given pay. All employees would like to 
secure more pay than they have secured in the past, and if they believe they 
can get more, they may try to do so. Further, demands for greater pay are 
often made in substitution of the demands for other wants which may be 
either conscious or unconscious. The demand for higher pay is given further 
emphasis when employees are on strike. 

Not only do the foregoing reasons apply, but additional reasons enter into 
the picture. No group of employees strikes against an employer unless there 
is intense feeling on both sides, and frequently there is a desire to hit the 
opponent in a sensitive spot. The pocketbook is such a sensitive spot, and 
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so employees frequently emphasize a pay increase even though the basic 
reasons for the strike are far removed from the question of wages. Striking 
employees may also overemphasize pay increases in order to arouse public 
sympathy in their favor. Sympathy is particularly easy to arouse if the public 
is made to believe that the workers are grossly underpaid. Use of this tech- 
nique has often resulted in serious public misconceptions regarding wages 
paid in particular industries. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR MANAGEMENT 


In summary, it appears that the relative importance of pay has often 
been overemphasized. This is not to say that pay is unimportant or that 
substandard wages will not result in employee discontent. It does mean, 
however, that other factors are of equal or greater importance and should be 
emphasized more in the future than they have been in the past. 

The fact that the job factor, co-workers, is tied in rank with pay and 
that these are closely followed in importance by the supervisor is further 
evidence that man does not live by bread alone. It would appear well worth 
while for management to give greater consideration to the personalities and 
backgrounds of employees who work together and to increase their efforts 
along the line of supervisory training. 

Hours of work and working conditions were factors which obtained 
low ranks relative to the amount of effort generally expended toward their 
improvement. Considering the enormous improvement in hours of work 
and in working conditions during the past decade or so, it would appear 
that the point of diminishing returns has been reached and that time might 
more profitably be devoted to factors currently considered more important by 
the average job applicant. Unions seem to be currently overemphasizing these 
factors on the basis of what workers wanted a generation ago rather than 
what they want today. 

Benefits were relegated by job applicants to the last position. It would 
thus appear worthwhile for management and unions to review reasons for 
emphasizing benefits. There certainly is no justification for emphasizing bene- 
fits on the basis of the desires of job applicants, although emphasis may be 
warranted by employee need or other conditions. 

In conclusion, too much emphasis has often been given factors which, 
according to this study, are considered relatively unimportant by applicants. 
There would seem to be an excellent opportunity to devise principles and 
procedures that would result in greater job satisfaction on the part of em- 
ployees, and consequently in improved quality of work, increased quantity of 
output, and lower costs. 


Note: Readers who are interested in a more technical and detailed presentation than 
appears here are referred to an article by the same author titled “What Do Job 


Applicants Look For in a Company?” (Personnel Psychology, Volume 1, Number 4, 
1948, pp. 433-445). 



















IMPROVING JOB EVALUATION RESULTS 


By DWIGHT A. STEWART 
Staft Assistant, Personnel Department 
RCA Victor Division 
Radio Corporation of America 
Camden, N. J. 


Many personnel men are unaware of the substantial contribution which sta- 
tistical methods can make to job evaluation and other personnel procedures. 
In the following article Mr. Stewart points up some of the ways in which 
statistics can improve the quality of job evaluations—e.g., by improving the 
consistency or reliability of the evaluators, by checking the consistency of 
job evaluations at various locations within a given company, etc. Even “halo 
effect,” which is a serious defect in many evaluation plans, can be trans- 
formed into a useful statistical tool for improving the accuracy of job ratings. 


EMI-ANNUAL surveys of hourly wage rates have been conducted by four 

companies in a large metropolitan area for the past few years. These 
companies recently conducted an experiment to determine the extent to which 
the jobs surveyed were comparable. Despite the fact that master definitions 
had been written for these jobs and concerted effort exerted to survey only 
jobs covered by the definitions, there was ample evidence to indicate that the 
companies were not exchanging information on like jobs. 


Within each of the four companies was at least one person who was fa- 
miliar with the job evaluation plan which has been used by the National Metal 
Trades Association. It was decided to have these persons evaluate a selected 
portion of the list of jobs on which they reported wage information. Twenty- 
one jobs covered by the master definitions, were selected for this purpose. 
Each of the four evaluators, using the aforementioned plan, evaluated the 21 
jobs as he saw them in his own company. 

The results of these evaluations are shown in Table I. The evaluations 
made by the representative of Company A have been used as a base and each 
of the other evaluations are compared to these by computing the per cent 
deviation of the respective point value assignments. Determination of whether 
each company was reporting information on like jobs was the object of the 
experiment. However, the approach used allowed for three single sources of 
variations. First, was the possibility that the evaluators were considering 
different jobs. Second, the evaluators could have varied in their interpretations 
of the evaluation plan. Third, was the possibility that the jobs were the same, 
but that the evaluators did not recognize the similarity. 

Practical limitations on the time of the evaluators precluded the possibility 
of instituting a design which would have minimized variations resulting from 
the second and third sources listed above. Use of detailed written job analyses 
combined with conference sessions would minimize such variations. Written 
job analyses provide a means for comparing actual observations of jobs. Con- 
ference sessions can be used to resolve non-existent differences in both the 
job analyses and the interpretations of the job evaluation plan. When such 
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precautions have been taken, it is reasonable to expect that sizable variations 
in point evaluations stem from real differences in job requirements. 


FACTS REVEALED BY STUDY 


Interesting and important observations in the field of job evaluation can be 
introduced by study of Table I. For example, it will be noted that the evalua- 
tions recorded for Evaluators B, C, and D are, in general, lower than those 
recorded for Evaluator A. This fact indicates that in relation to the other 
three evaluators, Evaluator A had a consistent liberal bias. Knowledge of such 
tendencies is invaluable to the coordinator of a job evaluation program. Later 
illustrations will point out other observations of bias together with examples 
of how such bias was corrected. 

Existence of the bias in this case does not deter the analyst from obtaining 
other information from the study. Certain of tlie existing variations might be 
assumed to be from causes other than the bias. To illustrate, the difference 
between A’s and D’s evaluation of job number five is obviously outside the 
pattern of relationship. It will be noted that the evaluations recorded by D are 
all radically lower than thuse recorded by A. Yet, on job number five, D has 
an evaluation 53 per cent higher than A. Such a variation must be the result 
of an incorrect evaluation or the evaluation of dissimilar jobs. Certain other 
variations appear to be in this same category. Determination of which varia- 
tions are of sufficient magnitude to justify assuming dissimilar jobs is difficult 
in this study. As previously mentioned, design aimed at limiting other sources 


TABLE I 


COMPARISON OF EVALUATIONS OF 21 SIMILAR JOBS IN FOUR 
COMPANIES 
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of variation would simplify the task of determining which jobs were dissimilar. 

The facts brought out by such a study as the foregoing may leave some- 
thing to be desired. It is extremely important, however, that any analyst using 
such techniques realize that at best such methods point out areas and varia- 
tions which can and should be investigated. They do not give any precise 
formula for adjusting results to obtain theoretically perfect evaluations. De- 
termination of the causes of indicated variations and conditions when made 
through analysis by one familiar with job evaluation methods can be of great 
value in guiding evaluators. Such analysts will realize the limitations upon 
measurement of validity in this field. Job evaluation is intended to develop 
consistent value relationships between jobs, not to determine the actual mone- 
tary value of any job. If these facts are remembered, the value of statistical 
methods in improving job evaluation results will not be overemphasized. 


CHART I 


JOB EVALUATIONS OF SIMILAR JOBS BY TWO DIFFERENT 
COMPANIES 
(Company A) 
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Rather, they will be viewed in their proper perspective, i.e., as methods of 
pointing up inconsistencies. 


DETERMINING CONSISTENCY OF EVALUATORS 


Since the objective of job evaluation is to develop a consistent value rela- 
tionship between jobs, it is imperative that evaluators be consistent in their 
evaluations. Thus one of the best ways to improve the quality of job evalua- 
tions is to improve the consistency or reliability of the evaluators. To accom- 
plish this, a standard of comparison must be established and measures of 
consistency computed against these standards. The methods of job evaluation 
in current use cannot be said to be completely objective; however, they do 
tend to cause individual evaluators to take an objective approach. The sub- 
jective element cannot be entirely eliminated since evaluations are based upon 
evaluators’ observations and interpretations. In most fields where statistical 
methods are used to analyze results of human observations, consistency is 
measured in terms of deviation from the most frequently observed phenomena. 
It therefore seems logical to measure the consistency of job evaluations in 
terms of their deviation from a measure of central tendency. 

Returning to the experiment previously mentioned, let us compare the 
evaluations made by two of the participants, viz., A and D. These evaluations 
are shown in graphic form on Chart I. There is obviously a relationship 
between these evaluations. Assuming that the evaluators were both evaluating 
the same jobs, the evaluations should be the same. Statistically this means that 
the line of average relationship between the two should be: 

A=0+1xXD, 
and that the coefficient of correlation should be plus one. This is not the case. 
Computation of a line of least squares produces a line with the following 
formula : 

A= 78+ 08 B. 
This illustrates, as was pointed out before, that Evaluator A tends to rate 
generally higher than Evaluator D or that D rates lower than A. This situa- 
tion should not alarm the statistician if the evaluators were found to be con- 
sistent in this tendency. To determine how consistent the tendency was, the 
coefficient of correlation between the evaluations was computed and found to 
be +.76. This indicates that there is a degree of consistency between the two 
sets of evaluations. It leaves something to be desired, however, when con- 
sideration is given to the fact that a very high degree of relationship should 
be expected. 

The line of average relationship has been drawn on Chart I. In addition, 
the standard error of estimate was computed and drawn in above and below 
the average line. It is to be expected that approximately one-third of the evalu- 
ations will be outside these limits. However, the variations outside these limits, 
being those of greatest magnitude, are the ones which might be investigated 
with the aim of determining causes. In the case illustrated, evaluations of the 
four jobs falling outside the limits differed radically. At this point the evalua- 
tion coordinator can step in to question the evaluators as to their interpreta- 
tions of the job descriptions and the evaluation plans, and serious cases of 
variation in interpretation can be quickly rectified. 
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ACHIEVING INTRA-COMPANY COORDINATION 


This same type of analysis can prove valuable in the coordination of job 
evaluations at various locations within a given company. To illustrate, con- 
sider the case of a company which operates two plants manufacturing the same 
product. Job evaluations are made locally; however, the same job evaluation 
plan is used in both plants. Though jobs are classified under the same general 
titles, there are certain variations in the administration of them. Under these 
conditions it is reasonable to expect that variations will occur in the evalua- 
tions, but that there should be some measure of consistency. 

Chart II shows graphically the relationship between evaluations of 15 
similar jobs in two plants of the same company. The center line represents 
the line of least squares between the two sets of evaluations. The equation 
for this line is: 

Y = 9.47 + 1.07 X. 

This equation indicates that there is a tendency on the part of Plant Y to rate 
a little higher than Plant X. The slope of the line at 1.07 points suggests an 
almost ideal relationship between the evaluations. The degree of consistency 
of the relationship is very high as evidenced by a coefficient of correlation 
of +.95. There were originally several marked variations in these evaluations 
which were indicated on a similar chart. In each case the differences were 
either resolved or it was revealed that the jobs were actually different at the 
two locations. 

The fact that evaluations at Location Y tended to be generally higher than 
those at Location X was the subject for further investigation. It was found 
that the evaluators at Plant X had made an arbitrary decision to be “con- 
servative” in the assignment of point values. This seemed to explain the 
differential. The first reaction to this was that the condition was not serious 
since there was such a high degree of consistency in the relationships estab- 
lished. Adjustments can easily be made to correct a condition where one 
group of evaluations is consistently high or low. 

It will be of interest to point out that the arbitrary decision on the part of 
Plant X to evaluate low did lead to trouble. Characteristic types of work had 
been used in the job evaluation plan to clarify certain degree definitions. This 
resulted in almost automatic evaluation of certain jobs. Arbitrarily deciding to 
adopt a conservative attitude resulted, in this case, in causing a distortion of 


the relationship between those jobs which were automatically evaluated and 
the other jobs. 


TESTING FOR BIAS 


Over-all relationship and patterns such as those discussed above are im- 
portant and valuable. Of equal importance are studies of bias on the part of 
individual evaluators. Any person who has had the opportunity to participate 
in a committee type of job evaluation has probably noticed such tendencies on 
the part of evaluators. These tendencies frequently cause stalemates which 
impair progress in evaluation. Much time can be saved if such bias can be 
measured and taken into account. 


In an attempt along this line, 12 jobs, representing a reasonable well-de- 
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fined cross-section of activities and skills were selected. Detailed job analyses 
were prepared for these 12 jobs. Included in the job analyses were a job 
summary, a breakdown of the job with descriptions of the work elements and 
individual descriptions of 21 performance factors which were felt to be in- 
herent in each job. Fourteen different persons, familiar with job evaluation 
techniques, evaluated these jobs independently and the results were subjected 
to statistical analysis. 


Table II shows the average point value assigned to each job by the 14 
evaluators, the standard deviation about this average and the individual evalu- 
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TABLE II 


AVERAGE POINT VALUES AND DEVIATIONS FROM AVERAGE 14 
EVALUATORS AND 12 SELECTED JOBS 





Avenacz STanp- DEVIATION FROM AVERAGE—EVALUATOR CopDE 


Pont | ,42? 
Vatus Devia- 





2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 


144 +10} +10) +34)+14) —O} 0}/—15|—15 
271 —14) +1/+11)—14)—14| +6) +20|—34 
112 —44) +3] +3 +3| —2| —2|—22 
192 +22) —1|—28 —7|—16| +33) —6 
295 +8] +29] +13 —12} +9/—11) —8 —]2 
243 +25) +16) +15 —438| +9) +38) +13 —19 
156 —29|\ +12|/+13 —?1|—16|+30| —6 —?1 
135 —33| +9) +4 —5; 0/410) 0 +9 
321 —24|—36| +62 —7| +1/+35| —9 —68 
132 —10|/—27| +2 —12| —7|+18|—17 —22 
203 —21| +8) +47 +4, +1/+38) —1 —§ 
169 —$2| +59| +34 —25|+20) +5|/—14 —10 
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ation deviations from the averages. Those individual deviations which exceed 
the corresponding standard deviations have been italicized. Some interesting 
observations about the various evaluators can be noted from this type of com- 
parison. For example, evaluators 2 and 3 show particularly strong tendencies 
to deviate widely from the consensus of opinion of the group. Furthermore, 
these wide deviations show no tendency to be either high or low. Compare 
these with those of evaluator 8. Here again the evaluator shows marked devia- 
tions ; however, the deviations follow a pattern. In this case the evaluations are 
for the most part high, indicating a consistent bias. The latter case is not 
serious since it can be taken into account and adjusted. In the case of evalu- 
ators 2 and 3, the erratic tendencies make measurement difficult. An interest- 
ing side observation at this point is that evaluators 2 and 3 had the least 
training and experience of the 14 evaluators involved. There was little question 
that the survey indicated a need of more training for these persons. 


CAPITALIZING ON THE HALO EFFECT 


The majority of persons engaged in job evaluation today realize that con- 
siderable halo effect exists in the plans they use. On the surface this appears 
to be a serious weakness in present techniques. If properly analyzed, however, 
this very weakness can be developed into a useful tool for increasing the reli- 
ability of evaluations made with a plan. To illustrate, a study of the factor of 
experience has been made to determine whether it overlaps other factors, and 
if so, to what extent such overlap can be put to practical use. 

The number of years of practical experience required before an otherwise 
qualified worker is able to perform the tasks required on a given job is fre- 
quently used as a job evaluation factor. In the course of this experience, the 
worker will usually acquire the various skills required on the job. Under these 
conditions, the experience required has become widely recognized as an indi- 
cator of the various skill requirements of a job. 

Some of the more recent job evaluation plans have included new techniques 
of rating skill requirements in a more direct manner. Most of these plans, 
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however, have continued to include experience as a factor for evaluation. 
Results of evaluations obtained with two such job evaluation plans have been 
subjected to analysis to determine the contribution made by this factor. The 
results of the analyses were similar for both plans; therefore, the discussion 
will be limited to one of the plans. 

To gauge the magnitude of the contribution of the experience factor to the 
evaluation, the value assigned to this factor was deducted from the total evalu- 
ated points for each of the 35 selected jobs. The rank order of the jobs, based 
on the original point values, was correlated with the rank order based on the 
adjusted total points. The rank position of 12 jobs changed as a result of the 
exclusion of the experience factor. Two jobs deviated two. places from their 
original ranking, while the other 10 jobs deviated only one place. Though the 
rank of a considerable number of the jobs was changed, the change was not too 
serious since the new rankings were not radically different from the old. It is 
doubtful that many of those using job evaluation plans would question such 
changes. 

The next step in the analysis was to investigate the hypothesis that the 
points assigned to the experience factor are so closely related to the other 
skill ratings that the accuracy of experience evaluations can be checked by 
the extent to which they conform to a pattern of relationship. To facilitate 
such analysis, a multiple regression equation was developed with experience 
as a dependent variable and the other skill factors, i.e., education, mental skill, 
and manual skill, as the independent variables. This equation was then applied 
to the jobs in question and a series of predicted ratings for experience was 
developed. These predicted values were then correlated with the actual experi- 
ence values. A coefficient of correlation of +.914 was found between these 
two series. A correlation coefficient of this magnitude indicates there is a very 
high degree of relationship between the values actually assigned to experience 
and those values computed on a basis of the other skill factors. The question 
which now arises is how this information can be given practical application. 

To establish a control of this nature, a standard error of estimate was com- 
puted for the predicting equation. The value obtained was 13.2 points. Sta- 
tistically it is reasonable to expect any experience value assigned by the 
evaluator to be within + (2 13.2) or + 26.4 points of the computed value 
of experience. If this is not the case, the evaluator should be prepared to ex- 
plain the deviation or reevaluate the job. Chart ITI illustrates the results of 
imposing such a control. 

To illustrate best how this chart could be applied on a practical basis, the 
following points were brought out: 


Job A—Reevaluation shgwed that the factor of education had been con- 
siderably pemaengee the first evaluation. This caused the computed 
value of experience to be higher than that actually assigned. 

Jobs B and C—There were no obvious reasons for these discrepancies. 

Job D—The job evaluated was that of chauffeur. It was felt that since most 
of a chauffeur’s skill is obtained through practical experience this dis- 
crepancy was justified. 


The studies presented here point up some of the administrative aids which 
can be of value to a job evaluation coordinator. More advanced statisticians 
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will recognize several instances where complete experimental design would 
have increased the value of the inferences made. The statistical methods in- 
volved here, however, are sufficiently simple that the user need not be a 
technically trained statistician. He will merely need enough training to recog- 
nize general tendencies and at the same time realize the limitations of his 
methods. 


PLANNING FOR A SUCCESSFUL MERIT 
RATING PROGRAM 


By GUSTAV C. HERTZ 


If merit rating is to function as a sensitive and more precise instrument 
for recording employee performance, the controls must be expertly set in 
advance. In organizing the rating program, as in any other organization 
process, the authority and responsibility of those administering it must be 
clearly defined, the degree and kind of line and staff participation in the 
program must be established in advance, the attitudes of employees and 
supervisors must be anticipated and taken into account. These and other 
preliminary considerations are discussed in this article by Mr. Hertz. 


.——_——* method of evaluating employee performance, such as is 
effected by merit or service rating, generally is recognized as one of the 
cornerstones of a well-constructed personnel management program. In fact, it 
has been stated that a personnel program can be judged by the results of its 
rating plan, for it is in the field of merit rating that the personnel office can 
make one of its most vital contributions to improving the effectiveness of em- 
ployees and supervisors. ‘ 

It seems to be generally true, however, that few rating programs achieve 
the results that would theoretically appear possible. Like any other personnel 
or management program, merit rating requires careful planning and guidance. 
All too often, however, rating programs seem to operate without comprehensive 
planning or proper guidance. Even when a program displays evidence of plan- 
ning, the plan is frequently not comprehensive and attention is focused on only 
a few of the many considerations necessary for a satisfactory merit rating plan. 

We are all familiar with the rating program in which attention has been 
devoted to but one feature, e.g., training raters, handling grievances, the design 
of the form, etc. We are also familiar with the manifestation of partial planning 
or lack of planning. Such lack of planning evidences itself in loss of top manage- 
ment confidence, in inaccurate rating results, in employee dissatisfaction with 
the rating program, and in supervisory failure properly to carry out rating 
responsibilities—in short, in a rating program which is not paying its way. 
It is unfortunate that most attention has been directed at developing various 
rating methods rather than attempting to plan the operation of the rating 
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program. Methods of rating are important certainly, but even the best system 
will fail if it is not properly supervised; even a mediocre rating system can 
achieve results if it is given careful supervision and is well planned. 

Perhaps the neglect of comprehensive planning is due to the fact that those 
charged with developing the program are not completely familiar with all the 
phases of a rating plan. What are the areas of merit rating administration in 
which definite plans must be laid? What guidance does a rating program 
require? These are important questions that must be answered if success is to 
be achieved. In this article it is proposed to examine some of the matters which 
must be considered in planning the rating program. 


SOME PRELIMINARIES 


Naturally, before formal planning of the program begins, it is essential 
to secure the support of union representatives. Their support, as well as that of 
employees as a whole, will depend on the degree of confidence they have in the 
rating plan proposed and in its manner of administration. The purpose of the 
rating program should be clearly indicated, and they should be kept informed 
of the major steps in its development. 

Another preliminary matter which must be decided upon, of course, is the 
selection of the rating method and the design of a form. This subject deserves 
separate treatment, but suffice it to say that the most successful rating systems 
are based on comparison of employee performance with specific standards of 
performance. The rating process itself should be carried out by supervisory 
officials, and for this reason the form or forms should be as simple as possible. 


It must also be decided whether one form will be used for all employees or 
whether several forms will be used for different types of employees. Experience 
seems to indicate that separate forms should be used for clerical, sales, and 
blue-collar personnel, and that special treatment should be given the design of 
forms used for supervisory and executive personnel. After these preliminary 
steps are completed, the following matters should be considered: 


1. Plans must be laid for securing a qualified personnel technician to 
be given specific responsibilities for administering the rating program. 


Rating program administration should be made one individual’s responsi- 
bility to such an extent that his own progress with the organization will depend 
on how effectively he administers the plan. Proper development of the rating 
program requires close surveillance and supervision. If responsibility is divided 
among several organizational units in the personnel office, it will be difficult 
to secure a coordinated and dynamic program. The merit rating technician should 
carry out such functions as interpretation of applicable company rules and 
regulations, recommending rating policy, developing merit rating training and 
orientation material, developing standards of performance for use in the pro- 
gram, planning for the utilization of merit rating information, devising appeal 
and grievance procedures, and evaluating the effectiveness of the program as 
conducted in each unit of the organization. Large organizations may require 
technicians for the major subdivisions of the company. 
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2. Plans must be developed for securing understanding and accept- 
ance of the rating program by both employees and supervisors. 

In this connection, merit rating training courses should be developed. Such 
courses should provide basic training for new supervisors and periodic refresher 
training for all supervisors. This importance of merit rating training has been 
emphasized repeatedly both in conferences of the American Management As- 
sociation and by various personnel groups. Merit rating is a comparatively deli- 
cate management device and one which, in the hands of untrained personnel, 
can cause much harm. Despite the recognized need for training in the purpose 
and application of the rating system, one still finds many supervisors with little 
knowledge of their company’s rating plan attempting to prepare ratings, Ratings 
made by untrained supervisors are frequently the source of appeals and other 


types of efficiency rating grievances and cause the system itself to fall into 
disrepute. 


3. Methods must be devised for assisting line management in formu- 


lating written standards of performance for positions which lend them- 
selves to the development of such standards. 


Most successful merit rating plans are based on the theory that every super- 
visor has knowledge of the standards of performance which employees are 
expected to meet. In many cases, however, this assumption is erroneous, for 
supervisors new to the job frequently fail to analyze the requirements for effec- 
tive employee performance. Even more serious is the fact that the employees, 
in many instances, are never informed of the standards they are expected to 
meet. With the supervisor and employee both in doubt as to the standards of 
performance required for effective work and the standards against which the 
employee is to be rated, it is little wonder that companies have trouble with 
merit rating. It seems that the best solution to the problem is to have supervisors 
develop in written form the standards of performance they expect of employees 
and make copies of these standards available to their subordinates. If a clear 
understanding is arrived at in writing at the beginning of the rating period, 
the employee should have little doubt as to the standards he is expected to meet 
and the supervisor should find little difficulty in determining which, if any, 
of the standards the employee failed to meet. Many firms have set up programs 
for determining standards of performance, and these organizations are taking 
a step forward in solving their merit rating difficulties. 


4. Plans must be laid for the development of methods of utilizing 
merit rating information in various phases of the personnel program. 

Merit rating forms can be a “gold mine” of information to the personnel 
office. For instance, the personnel office of one organization analyzed all the 
efficiency ratings prepared over a one-year period. As a result of analysis of 
some 2,000 ratings, 308 employees were revealed to be weakest on certain 
aspects of their work. These weaknesses were recorded under the various items 
on the merit rating form, and it was found that of the 308 employees: 


126 were weakest on Dependability 
81 were weakest on Cooperativeness 
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76 were weakest on Industry 
10 were weakest on Accuracy 

8 were weakest on Attention to Pertinent Detail 

7 were weakest on Accuracy of Judgments and Decisions. 








These results indicated that employees were falling down on the so-called 





led to the development of a new training course designed to rectify the situation. 

Minus-mark information on rating forms can obviously be put to practical 
use. A minus-mark on the rating sheet is a fairly valid indication that the 
employee is weak on one phase or aspect of his work. The personnel office 
should therefore develop a plan for reviewing all rating forms regularly and 
extracting information indicating employee weakness. A personnel representa- 
tive should visit the supervisor concerned and assist him in working out a plan 


























improve employee performance, arrangements can be made for a more appro- 
priate work assignment. There are many other ways to utilize ratings to achieve 


greater staff effectiveness, and the merit rating technician should be alert to such 
methods. 


5. Plans should be developed for giving special attention to merit 
rating grievances and appeals. 


The manner in which merit rating grievances are handled in many respects 
provides an “acid test” of a company’s administration of its rating program. 
Grievances properly handled can insure confidence in the fairness and justness 
of the rating program—improperly handled grievances can result in loss of 
confidence. Some organizations give little attention to their appeal plans and, 
as a consequence, employees and supervisors become dissatisfied with the entire 












































should not partake of the nature of an arbitration proceeding. Determination 
of an equitable rating should be based solely on comparison of employee work 
performance with established standards of performance. This is a determination 
which must be made by persons technically qualified in merit rating matters 
and possessing sufficient experience and maturity of judgment to arrive at a 
just decision. It is, of course, appropriate to take note of other matters in the 


rating appeal, but these other factors must not be allowed to affect the decision 
as to the proper rating. 


6. Plans should be developed for evaluating the program on a regu- 
lar basis. 


Plans must be developed for carrying out one of the most important func- 
tions of the personnel office with respect to the merit rating program—evaluation 
of the program at regular intervals to determine whether it is accomplishing the 
objectives set for it. Where it is demonstrated that the rating program is not 
working successfully in a particular unit, the personnel office should determine 
the reason. Upon the basis of its diagnosis, corrective measures should be pre- 
scribed and the program brought to par. 

Unfortunately, one of the major difficulties in the past has been lack of an 
























































attitude elements rather than the more tangible aspects of the work. This analysis | 
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appropriate method for evaluating the effectiveness of the rating program—in 
fact, many rating programs have failed to provide for any evaluation. 

Much experimentation is still needed, for we have not yet been able to 
develop a completely suitable means for determining the effectiveness of a 
rating plan. An analysis of the distribution of final adjective or summation 
ratings is usually looked upon as one method of determining rating system 
effectiveness. Such results, however, are difficult to interpret, for unless one has 
some way of measuring the total effectiveness of the organizational unit con- 
cerned it is difficult to draw any conclusion from statistics on the distribution 
of ratings. Apparently we must for the present employ other methods to secure 
an indication of the success of the rating program. One method which has been 
devised is the “Merit Rating Survey.” This is a questionnaire device used to 
determine the degree of acceptance and understanding of the program by super- 
visors and employees. Such a survey consists essentially of a series of individual 
interviews conducted by a trained rating technician. The technician interviews 
12 supervisors and 12 employees in a specific organizational unit and asks those 
individuals various questions designed to reveal their understanding and accep- 
tance of the rating program. The results of such a survey can reveal whether 
the program is being accepted, and techniques can be adjusted accordingly. 
If the survey is conducted at regular intervals, it will indicate whether the 
program is gaining or losing ground. It is important when flaws are revealed 
in the program that immediate steps be taken to correct or to adjust procedures 
and policies accordingly. 













































LEADERSHIP AND EXECUTIVE PERFORMANCE 


By CARROLL L. SHARTLE 
The Ohio State University 


In selecting an executive it may be important to study his particular work 
pattern and the work pattern of the man he is to replace, if the organiza- 
tion is to continue in much the same way as it has in the past. For example, 
if a top executive who has spent a good part of his time on public relations 
is replaced by a man who has concentrated more upon evaluation and in- 
terpretation of policy, conflicts might easily result between him and his 
subordinates. If the replacement were the other way around, the staff would 
probably feel lost and complain of lack of leadership. This is an example 
of the hypotheses that are emerging from a 10-year study of executive 
leadership and performance, now in progress at the Ohio State University 
and described here by the program’s director of research. 








T Ohio State University a research program is in progress on the subject 

of “Leadership in a Democracy.” ? One phase of the research is con- 
cerned with the study of administrative positions in business, industry, the 
armed services,” and education. This paper describes some of the techniques 
being applied and gives examples of results. 

At the present stage, no attempt is being made to evaluate performance 
in administrative positions ; the aim is rather to develop methods for describ- 
ing what takes place. 

It is hoped that in the course of the 10-year study, facts and techniques 
will be developed which will aid in the education, selection, training, and 
assignment of persons to leadership positions in business and industry, gov- 
ernment, and education. 

During the first two years of the research, the literature was explored * 
and techniques were devised for studying the activities of persons who, be- 
cause of their positions, were regarded as filling executive roles. The methods 
used were adapted from the social sciences, particularly those of psychology, 
sociology, economics, and industrial engineering. 


LEADERSHIP BEHAVIOR 


It was believed that for research purposes executive leadership should 
be considered in terms of action or behavior. Leadership acts may be de- 
fined as acts by persons which influence other persons in a shared direction. 
Influence is defined as acts which result in acts by other persons. The term 
“shared direction” implies that the persons influenced by a leadership act 
participate positively; that is, they respond in the direction of the goal of 
the leader. For example, if an executive in discussion with an associate in- 
fluenced the person in favor of his program, such an act in this situation 
would be called a leadership act. On the other hand, if the act resulted in 
the associate developing a more unfavorable attitude toward the program, 
such an act would not be called a leadership act. A democratic leadership 








act is one which utilizes to a maximum extent the capacity for decision- te 
1 Staff includes: C. L. Shartle, Director; Ralph M. Stogdill, Alvin E. Coons, and Melvin Seeman, tk 


Associate Directors; Donald T. Campbell, Consultant; John Hemphill, Research te. 
* The research in the armed services was supported primarily by the U. S. Navy, Office of Naval 
h, and The Ohio State University Research Foundation. The opinions presented are those 
of the author and should not be regarded as having the endorsement of the Navy Department. 
‘oe R. M., “Personal Factors Associated with Leadership,” Journal of Psychology, 1948, 25, 
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FIGURE 1 


making of the individuals involved in the act. A leader can be defined in 
terms of the proportion of his acts which are leadership acts or in terms of 
the relative positive influence which results, or in terms of the intensity or 
extensity of influence exerted by his acts. 


The foregoing definitions are provisional and will be improved as the’ 
research progresses. 
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VARIABLES 


In the process of observing the behavior of persons assumed to be per- 
forming leadership acts and of observing the characteristics of various or- 


ganizations, a large number of variables can be studied. About 200 of these 
have been classified. 


One set of variables concerns background. These include the history 
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of the group, the history of the individuals involved in the group, the changes 
in goals of the organization which have occurred over the years, methods 
which have been employed in securing leadership, and the criteria which have 
been developed for advancement in the hierarchy of the organization. 

The second group of variables concerns the situations in which leader- 
ship acts occur. These involve the organization structure, the present goals 
of the organization, the position held by the leader within the structure as 
well as the official role within the group of the person exerting influence. 

The variables in the third classification inhere in the leadership acts 
themselves. By observing what the leader does and by developing classifica- 
tions of such acts, it is possible to explore them as to the method used by 
the influencer, the resultant act of the influencee, the range of influence of 
the act, the method of communication, the general setting of the act, and 
eventually the effectiveness of the act in terms of specified criteria. 

A study of leadership therefore becomes a study of leadership acts and 
the variables which will be related to such acts. As indicated in the definition, 


a shared goal is involved in the situation of leadership; thus one must study 
the goals of organizations. 


GOALS 


In approaching the determination of goals or objectives, two methods 
have been applied: 

1. Most formal organizations have written statements regarding goals. 
They are found in the by-laws, minutes of meetings, reports of progress, 
financial statements, and the like. These may be scaled and evaluated. 

2. Statements may be obtained from the members of the organization, 
or from non-members who have observed it, indicating what they consider 
the goals to be and to what extent such goals are being or have been 
achieved. 

The term “goal achievement index” has been adopted to denote the 
ratio of the goal to the progress which has been achieved toward that goal. 
Thus, a goal which has been half achieved would have an index of .50. The 
index is not so simple as it appears, however, for it is difficult to measure 
reliably, or even estimate, goals and achievements, particularly when goals 
within goals are found and when achievement must be looked upon from 
several viewpoints and over varying lengths of time. Also goals are often 
given in general terms. Frequently, the cost of attaining the goals is an 
important factor. 

The history, by-laws, and operating objectives of 10 organization struc- 
tures have been studied. The ratings of goals and achievement, when this 
method has been applied, have been indicated largely in qualitative terms. 
There are so many dimensions that it will take further time to work out 
the quantitative indices for this type of data. 

Recently Browne,* using the second method, studied 24 executives in 
a manufacturing organization. During a three-hour interview, he obtained 
from each executive a list of the goals for the total organization. The state- 
ments were edited for uniform style and clarity, arranged in random order, 


* Browne, C. G., “The Use of a Goal and Achievement Index in the Study of Business Executive 
Relationships” —paper presented at annual meeting of American Psychological Association, 1948. 
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FIGURE 3 


and all were submitted to each subject for rating as to the importance of 
the goal and also the degree to which the organization had achieved the 
goal. Ratios of rated goal importance to rated achievement were calculated 


and correlation coefficients were computed between goal ratings and achieve- 
ment ratings. 
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Browne’s study supports the hypothesis that there is a relationship be- 
tween the role played in the organization by the rater and the ratings he 
gives to the goal. Thus, the executive in sales tends to rate sales goals higher 
than would persons in non-sales roles. Also, persons in an organization who 
are further away in terms of a conventional organization chart show less 
agreement with an appointed head of the organization than do persons lo- 
cated closer organizationally. 


ROLES WITHIN AN ORGANIZATION 


As indicated above, the roles in the organization represent one of the 
important variables to be considered. In each organization, if the goals are 
to be attained, certain activities must be carried out by members. It is neces- 
sary that the roles of each person in the organization be known and under- 


stood, if acts of leadership are to be properly studied and eventually evalu- 
ated. 


In the studies, the hypothesis is being tested that persons in high formal 
organizational status perform acts which rank high in leadership and that 
leadership can be better understood by finding what persons in such roles do. 
About 200 persons have been studied in 10 structures. Job analysis, which 
has had wide use and which if properly utilized seems to provide reliable 
data, has been applied. This involves the observation of the member of the 
organization, a review of his communications, conferences with his associates 
in the organization, and a noting of the interpersonal relationships involved 
in carrying out the functions of the organization. Most of the persons thus 
studied have been individuals in high organizational positions: in civilian 
organizations—chairman of board, president, vice president, general man- 


ager, treasurer; and in the military—commandants, department heads, and 
division heads. 


From the descriptions of the functions of these persons, their activities 
have been classified in 14 groups. These are as follows: 


. Inspection of the Organization e Direct observation and personal inspection 
of installations, buildings, equipment, facilities, operations, services, or person- 
nel—for the purpose of determining conditions and keeping informed. 

. Investigation and Research @ Acts involving the accumulation and preparation 
of information and data. (Usually prepared and presented in the form of 
written reports.) 

. Planning e Preparing for and making decisions which will affect the aims of 
the organization as to volume or quality of business or service (including 
thinking, reflection and reading, as well as consultations and conferences with 
persons relative to short-term and long-range plans). 

. Preparation of Procedures and Methods e Acts involving the mapping of 
procedures and methods for putting new plans into effect, as well as devising 
new methods for the performance of operations under existing plans. 

. Coordination @ Acts and decisions designed to integrate and coordinate the 
activities of units within the organization or of persons within units, so as to 
achieve maximal over-all efficiency, economy, and control of operations. 

. Evaluation e Acts involving the consideration and evaluation of reports, 
correspondence, data, plans, decisions, or performances in relation to the aims, 
policies, and standards of the organization. 

. Interpretation of Plans and Procedures @ Acts involving the interpretation 
and clarification for assistants and other staff personnel of directives, regula- 
tions, practices, and procedures. 
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. Supervision of Technical Operations @ Acts involving the direct supervision 
of personnel in the performance of duties. 

9. Personnel Activities @ Acts involving the selection, training, evaluation, 
motivation, or disciplining of individuals, as well as acts designed to affect the 
morale, motivation, loyalty, or harmonious cooperation of personnel. 

. Public Relations @ Acts designed to inform outside persons regarding the 
program and functions of the organization, to obtain information regarding 
public sentiment, or to create a favorable attitude toward the organization. 

. Professional Consultation @ Giving professional advice and specialized assist- 
ance on problems of a specific or technical nature to persons within or outside 
the organization (other than technical supervision and guidance of own staff 
personnel). 

. Negotiations e Purchasing, selling, negotiating contracts or agreements, 
settling claims, etc. 

. Scheduling, Routing and Dispatching @ Initiating action on determining the 
time, place, and sequence of operations. 

. Technical and Professional Operations @ The performance of duties specific 
to a specialized profession (e.g., practice of medicine, auditing records, 
operating mechanics or equipment). 


By using questionnaire and interview methods, each person studied in 
the organization indicates the proportion of time spent on each activity. It 
is thus possible to compare patterns of performance. These patterns can be 
specified quantitatively and they represent variables which may be studied 
in relation to a large number of other factors. An indication has also been 
made by the respondent concerning the persons with whom he spends most 
time in getting work done. 

Figure 1 (p. 371) shows the pattern of a particular president. It is noted 
that he spends most time on public relations activities, with planning coming 
next. Figure 2 (p. 372) shows the pattern of a treasurer who is high in 
evaluation. He is also high in professional consultation, for he is trained in 
cost accounting and frequently takes on a consulting role in this activity within 
the organization. Figure 3 (p. 374) is an office manager who is high in per- 
sonnel activities since his large staff has many problems of this type. 

Another type of data concerns responsibility, authority, and delegation. 
Scales have been developed for estimating the degree of responsibility, the 
degree of authority and the degree of delegation which the person believes 
he practices. Scales are simply descriptive items of behavior which have 
been classified and weighted by individuals who have had considerable ex- 
perience in similar organizations. It is thus possible to obtain a score for 
delegation and a score for authority and a score for responsibility. These 
scores are thus considered as variables and their relationships with other 
factors are noted. 

Though not yet proved, it appears that there are combinations of execu- 
tive work patterns and practices in delegation which tend to go together 
for harmonious working relationships and for efficiency. 

The research suggests that in selecting an executive it would be wise 
to study his work pattern and the work pattern of the man he is to replace. 
If the organization is to continue in much the same way as it has in the past, 
a replacement with a similar pattern might be a safer bet than one with a 
distinctly dissimilar patern. If, for example, a president with a high public 
relations pattern is replaced by a man who is low in this activity and high in 
evaluation, conflicts would probably result between him and his subordinates 
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when he begins exercising closer control over their work. Conversely, if a 
president high in evaluation and interpretation of policy is replaced by one 
low in these activities, the staff would probably feel lost and complain of 
lack of leadership. 

It appears that a top executive, unless he is retiring and is purposely 
choosing a successor to himself, does not tend to choose principal assistants 
who have patterns similar to his own. He tends to choose persons to fill the 
gaps rather than to support his own pattern. 

Sometimes a top executive is spoken of as a “figure head” because he 
is away from his office or even out of the city a great deal of the time. It is 
evident, however, that the chief executive because of his high status may be 
much more useful to the organization performing a public relations function 
a thousand miles away than conferring with his staff at home. In fact, if the 
patterns of the principal assistants are balanced in terms of a high public 
relations pattern on the part of the chief, the staff may report that things 
run more smoothly when the chief is away. 


ORGANIZATION 


In studying the organization structure, the official organization chart is 
obtained. In some cases, time must be spent in bringing the existing chart 
up to date. 

Sociometric ratings based on “with whom most time is spent in getting 
work done” are superimposed over the formal organization chart. In all 
samples, there are noticeable deviations between the formal organization 
and the informal organization as revealed by the sociometric ratings. An 


index of deviation to show in statistical terms the amount of deviation is in 
process of development: 


In Figure 4, the formal organization chart is shown in solid lines with 
the pattern of interpersonal relationships in checked lines. The checked lines 
show the first two choices; that is, the two persons within the group with 
whom most time is spent. The arrow points in the direction of the person 
named. Thus, number 51 named number 1 and number 511, and number 1 
named number 2 and number 51. One can see what are sometimes called 
“violations” of the organization chart. The studies of various staffs suggest 
that “violations” are a normal activity. The informal or interpersonal work 
structure represents day-to-day relationships. Staffs are usually fairly familiar 
with the organization chart, but little has been done to acquaint staff mem- 
bers with an understanding of the “interpersonal chart.” 


It appears that this second type of chart would be useful to a staff in 


understanding its own working relationships. Also such charts should be 


useful in courses for college students who plan to enter business or gov- 
ernment. 


The informal structure is one index of the dynamics of getting work 
done, and it appears that for efficiency it will necessarily deviate from the 
formal structure. Extreme deviations, however, may hamper rather than 
promote efficiency. 


In the organizations studied thus far, executives who devote a relatively 
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large amount of their time to planning rank high in being chosen as ones 
“with whom most time is spent in getting work done.” In eight out of 10 
organizations studied, those executives who were frequently chosen attempted 
to delegate a comparatively high degree of authority to subordinates. It thus 
appears in the staffs studied that high sociometric ratings, planning activi- 
ties, and delegation of authority go together. Reverting to the definition of 
leadership, it would seem that this combination might represent a high pro- 
portion of leadership acts. Certainly acts which affect the goals of the organi- 
zation would rank high as influence acts. Since the planning activities involve 
considerable contacts with staff and high delegation of authority, these acts 
would tend to fall under the category of democratic leadership as far as the 
immediate staff is concerned. 


HYPOTHESES 


While the studies have not progressed far enough for conclusions to 
be formulated, they do suggest hypotheses which are being tested. Some of 
the hypotheses which have not been mentioned above are as follows: 

1. Organizations in which the roles of members are specifically indi- 
cated are likely to be rated higher in goal achievement than organizations 
with distinctly less specified roles. 

2. In a formal organization, the informal organization within it deviates 
from the formal structure in greater degree when formal communications 
diminish. 

3. In a formal organization, overlapping role patterns or missing role 
patterns decrease goal achievement and create less favorable attitudes by 
members toward the leadership of the organization. 

4. When goals are specific and when high goal achievement is necessary 
over a short period of time, dominant leadership produces higher goal achieve- 
ment than does leadership with low dominance. 

5. When goals are in general terms and require long periods for achieve- 
ment, the attitude of members toward the less dominant leadership is more 
favorable. 

6. When an organization’s survival is threatened, the attitude of mem- 
bers toward its leadership is generally more favorable where roles are indi- 
cated in specific terms. 

7. An organization in which the leader is more dominant and in which 
communications from followers to leader are suppressed or ignored by the 
leader are more apt to produce informal organization whose goal is in con- 
flict with that of the formal organization. 

8. The more accurate instrument a group has for measuring achieve- 
ment, the clearer its goals will be. 

9. Stratification is positively correlated with size and age of organi- 
zation. 

10. Elected leaders are more accurate in estimating their own rating 
by the group than those appointed to positions of leadership. 

11. There is an inhibiting effect upon free and strong self-expression 
of the leader and members in a group where there is an elected leader with a 
short term and free rotation. 
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12. When an executive rated high in leadership by his followers is 























Ir 
replaced by an executive with a similar pattern of activity, the followers are § jnstit 
more likely to rate him high than they would a leader having a distinctly § revies 
different role pattern. engin 

13. When an organization is threatened by an outside force, there will | wher 
be less deviation between the formal and the informal structures. form: 

14. A person in a high status position in an organization tends to main- 4] cedut 
tain his performance patterns when he moves to another high status position. § sists 

The studies thus far have consisted primarily of descriptions of what A 
takes place in an organization structure. Techniques are now being developed 
for describing and measuring how work is accomplished by executives. Ex- 
periments are being planned for developing criteria of effectiveness and for 
predicting leadership behavior under various conditions. 
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REVIEWING AND APPRAISING SUPERVISORY ED’ 

EMPLOYEES 
By DEAN R. POLLARD - 
De 
O wad some power the giftie gie us per 
To see oursels as others see us! bei 
It wad frae mony a blunder free us, us 
And foolish notion. 
—Rosert Burns vis 
an 
v7 know exactly how you stand as an employee and, in addition, to have aa 
your boss aware of your expectations and ambitions is one of the most ad 
important and difficult management problems. Important, because good place- | a 
ment depends on it and poor placement means inefficiency and low morale. 
Difficult, because we all have had too little training and practice in the kind 
‘ - - : } ‘ pr 
of analysis and expression required to appraise and describe our subordinates #7 
or ourselves. Difficult also because of the high degree of self-honesty, cour- de 
age, tact, and freedom from prejudice needed. 

In every organization the merits, abilities, and characteristics of individ- fa 
uals are constantly being observed, analyzed, described, and compared. We a 
all indulge in this fascinating pastime. Some of us do it only out of curiosity e 
and to make conversation. For those with management responsibility it is y 
a necessary phase of the improvement, placement, and promotion of present 0 
employees, as well as the selection of new employees. Though we all share n 


the conceit that we are “a good judge of human nature,” the results certainly 
indicate a considerable diversity of success in this field, 
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In an effort to increase the effectiveness of the process, management has 
instituted formal and systematized review and rating procedures. While the 
review procedure described here is designed primarily for supervisory and 
engineering employees, it could be used for reviewing other employees 
wherever a careful description of the employee’s experience and job per- 
formance is required rather than a standard score or “profile.” This pro- 
cedure should be the responsibility of the immediate supervisor, and it con- 
sists of the following principal steps: 


A. Supervisor talks with the employee to: 
1. Solicit latter’s assistance in bringing the personnel records up to 
date with respect to education, training, and job experience. 


2. Determine what the employee’s job preferences, interests, and 
ambitions are. 


Several supervisors who know the employee best meet to: 
1. Describe and appraise the employee’s strongest and weakest char- 
acteristics of workmanship and supervision. 
2. Make an estimate of the employee’s long-time goal in the business. 
3. Determine action to be taken in light of the facts developed above. 
C. Supervisor takes the desired action. 


Following is a further discussion of these steps. 


EDUCATION, TRAINING, AND JOB EXPERIENCE 

In addition to the usual “name, age, title, and date of employment” in- 
formation, the review should include a complete story on the subordinate’s 
education, training, and job experience with this and other companies. 


Developing this with the employee’s assistance will improve and expand the 
personnel records considerably and, more important, it gives the person 
being reviewed a good introduction to the review procedure since most of 
us enjoy talking about our background of experience. 

Education and training should include formal education, job and super- 
visory training, correspondence courses, night school, war training courses 
and certificates, degrees held, teaching experience, membership in profes- 
sional organizations, papers read or published, etc. Much training, both mili- 
tary and civilian, has taken place in recent years, and a great deal of this 
may not have been added to the record or brought to the attention of higher 
levels of management. 

Job experience should include a brief description of all jobs held in the 
present company or other organizations or in the armed forces. It should 
be more than a list of titles and dates. It should be broken down into a brief 
description of each important assignment. 

The principal value of the initial review may be to bring these pertinent 
facts about education, training, and job experience to the attention of super- 
vision. Frequently it is surprising to discover how little we know (or how 
much we have forgotten) about people with whom we have worked for 
years. This is increasingly true as we go up the ladder of supervision (and 


often the upper levels exercise most of the control over placement and pro- 
motions). 
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JOB INTERESTS 


The supervisor should also discuss with the person being reviewed his 
job preference, interests, and ambitions. We should know what each person 
expects of his work. Not everyone will realize his ambitions, but if the super- 
visor knows what these are he will be in a position to offer every reasonable 
help in their realization. 

There is always some concern that in this discussion employees will 
express ambitions and preferences beyond their abilities and opportunities. 
Actually, this may be less of a problem than getting a full and frank state- 
ment of preference and ambitions. Many will hesitate to make such a state- 
ment for fear of limiting their chance for advancement in fields other than 
their preference, or they will be concerned about antagonizing their boss if 
they are desirous of a change. Neither problem need be serious if the super- 
visor’s approach is careful and sincere. 

Considerable reluctance exists among many supervisors to initiating this 
or any other kind of discussion with a subordinate about the latter and his 
job. One purpose and one benefit of this review is to stimulate such discus- 
sions and to help develop the talent to conduct them. The supervisor’s hesi- 
tation is due in large part to lack of confidence in his ability to handle the 
situation in a competent manner. Given the review as an excuse and bring- 
ing the records up-to-date as a fairly easy starting point, the hesitant super- 
visor may plunge into the balance of the discussion and come out in better 
shape than he had anticipated. Supervisor and subordinate alike often feel 
a sense of relief and even exhilaration after having talked over things that 
have been on both their minds for weeks, months, or years. It is unfor- 
tunate that the higher levels of supervision sometimes set a poor example 
either because of lack of recent experience in this kind of discussion, which 
may be a regular part of the first-line supervisor’s job, or because of pre- 
occupation with other matters. 


DESCRIPTION OF JOB PERFORMANCE 


There are an infinite number of ways to describe and appraise an in- 
dividual, and if you participate in conferences on placement, promotion, or 
transfer, you will encounter many of these. Aside from the few appraisals 
that are dishonest because of strong prejudice, the more common shortcom- 
ings are: 

1. Too few facts available in writing at the time of consideration. 

2. Too many amateur psychologists trying to explain why the individual 
is or is not a successful worker, and too few specific examples of re- 
cently observed action on the job that indicate success or failure. 

3. Too little consideration of all the factors that are important to work- 
manship, and too much tendency to describe and evaluate on one or 
two “pet” factors and overlook all others. 

To overcome some of these difficulties, the following procedure is sug- 

gested : 

1. Bring to the review conference all available information about the 
person being considered. This should be in writing and should in- 
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clude the job experience, education, training, and job preferences 


discussed above. There is no point in proceeding with the review until 
these facts are known to all the conferees. 


2. Get the conferees’ agreement on the person’s strongest characteristics 
of workmanship and supervision and on those characteristics which 
could be improved. A check list of characteristics of workmanship 
and supervision is appended (see pages 384-385.) which can be used 
to guide and facilitate this discussion. This list is not necessarily all- 
inclusive, and other characteristics or arrangements may be desirable 
to fit particular situations. 

Obviously, most people can be described as average on most of the 
characteristics, and there is little gain in considering these further. The pur- 
pose here is to identify the person’s strong and weak points and substantiate 
this judgment by examples of something that recently occurred on the job. 
It is important to stress that observed action on the job is what we are after 
—not character analysis. We are not interested in one employee’s opinion 
(hat another employee has an inferiority complex. Rather, we are interested 
in specific examples of job success or failure. 


The conclusions of the group should be written up by the immediate 
supervisor. With a little practice, supervisors can produce a description of a 
person by this method that is much more valid and useful than either the in- 
formal, fact-shy but lively discussions, or the too mechanical rating forms. 
Practical-minded supervisors are more inclined to use this kind of description 


of a person as a basis for development, placement, or promotion than a 
standard score or profile. 


Some circumstances may warrant soliciting the aid of subordinates of 
the person being reviewed. While this would be useful in most cases, there 
is no point in insisting on it if objections to it appear to endanger the whole 
program. There is no doubt that most of us make a different impression on 
our subordinates than on our superiors. Sometimes this impression is better, 
sometimes worse, but usually it is different, and there is a great deal to be 
gained by getting both impressions. 


ESTIMATE OF LONG-TIME GOAL 


Any action in the way of training, transfers, reassignment, or promotion 
should take into account the best estimate available of the employee’s long- 
time goal. This estimate can be made in the review conference and should be 
based on the facts developed in the conference about education, training, job 
experience, job preference, and performance on present job. Job opportunity 
information should also be taken account of in this estimate. While this is 
necessarily an estimate and should be viewed as such, it has some value in 
considering immediate plans for the person under review. 


ACTION 


The end and purpose of this review procedure is to stimulate some action 
on the part of supervisors to improve the effectiveness of their subordi- 
nates. The steps above form a necessary background to intelligent action, 
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EMPLOYEE REVIEW CHECK LIST 

Below are listed some of the characteristics which contribute to quality of workman. 
ship and quality of supervision, together with certain questions which further define each 
of the characteristics. We should consider the quality of workmanship for all our people, 
both supervisors and non-supervisors. We can consider the quality of supervision for all | 
who now have subordinates and for others whom you consider potential supervisors. 

It is suggested that you go through the lists, noting both those characteristics which | 
indicate an employee’s strongest qualities and those which indicate his weakest qualities, | 
Many of the qualities listed may be noted as “average” or “adequate” or “not significant” | 
in describing the particular person. There is little gain in spending time considering 


these qualities. The purpose here is to pick out the person’s strongest points and those 
which could be improved. . 




































Workmanship 





A. Quantity of Work 
1. How much work does he turn out in relation to other employees? 
2. Does he have the vitality and endurance to stand up under pressure? 
3. Does he come to work regularly and stay on the job during working hours? 
B. Knowledge of Job 
Does he have sufficient knowledge of his own job? 
Does he have knowledge of the work of related groups and departments? 
Does he have an over-all knowledge of the general business? 
Does he understand the company organization and use it correctly? 
Does he have a knowledge of company policies and practices? 
bility to Get Results 
Does he have the initiative to get started without being pushed? 
2. Does he have the resourcefulness and ingenuity to get over obstacles? 
3. Does he follow through to the end without being checked on? 
4. Does he keep his supervisor informed as to progress of a job assignment? 
D. Willingness to Take Responsibility 
1. Does he assume full responsibility for his work? 
2. Does he work with a minimum of supervision? 
3. Is he self-reliant and willing to go on his own? 
4. Will he make definite decisions and defend them with courage? 
5. Does he readily take responsibility for his own mistakes? 
6. Does he infringe on the responsibility of others? 
E. Reliability 
Is he accurate and thorough? 
2. Is he conscientious and dependable? 
3. Is he honest and truthful? 
4. Is he loyal and faithful? 
F. Judgment 
1. Does he use common sense? 
2. Does he have the power to analyze the separate facts and still see the over-all 
picture? 
G. Orderliness 
1. Does he work in a neat and orderly manner? 
2. Does he lay out his present work and plan ahead for future work? 
3. How is his “housekeeping” around his desk and office? 
H. Adaptability _ : ; ; 
1. Does his experience or training make him a versatile employee? 
2. Does he have the ability to learn new jobs quickly? 
3. Does he have the capacity to learn difficult jobs? 
4. Is he open-minded enough to fit into new situations? 
5. Does he enjoy adding to his experience through changes in assignments? 
I. Ability to Improve the Job ; 
1. Does he have the vision and imagination to find better ways to do the job? 
2. Does he have the courage to change old ways? 
J. Ability in Presenting Ideas 
1. Can he arrange facts skillfully for presentation? 
2. Is he a skillful writer? 
3. Does he speak well in conversation, in conferences, in public? 
4. Can he persuade people to his point of view? 
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K. Ability to Get Along with People 
1. 


Do his manners and his appearance make a favorable impression on others? 
2. — = presence and manner in a group make cooperation easier or more 

ifficult 

Does his attitude make it easy or difficult for supervision to give him unpleasant 

or changing instructions? 

Has he made a good social adjustment on the job? 

Does he have the poise and self-confidence to win the confidence of others? 

Does he have the enthusiasm to stimulate others? 

Is he tolerant of the other person’s viewpoint? 

Is he cooperative and easy to work with? 

Does he profit from constructive criticism? 


Supervision 
Selecting and Developing People 
1. Does he analyze people carefully for selection and development? 
2. Does he train and encourage his people to carry increased responsibility? 
3. Is he willing to let his people go so that they can get a wider experience or 
better opportunities? 
4. Is he active in advancing his employees in accordance with their ability? 
Organizing and Coordinating Jobs 
1. Does he give his subordinates a clear definition of their responsibility? 
2. Does he make a good distribution of work and responsibility to his subordinates? 


3. Is he successful in coordinating the work of his subordinates with one another 
and with other groups? 

4. Is he good at organizing new activities? 

Giving Orders and Instructions 

1. Does he give clear, complete instructions without offending? 

2. Does he assign real responsibility and not just allocate tasks? 

3. Does he assign enough responsibility to his subordinates so that he is free 
to carry on the functions of supervision? 

Encouraging the Free Flow of Ideas 

1. Is he in touch with the ideas, criticisms, and suggestions that his people have 
about the business? 

2. Does he pass these on to where they can be useful? 

Control 

1. Does he follow up his orders and control the results of his group? 

2. Does he maintain the discipline necessary for good work? 

Leadership 

1. Does he have the confidence and respect of his people? 

2. Is he as interested in winning the approval of his subordinates as he is in 
winning the approval of his superiors? 

3. Is he the “natural” as well as the appointed leader of his group? 

Preventing Personnel Problems 

1. Does he have a real personal interest in each of his subordinates? 

2. Does he let each worker know how he is getting along? 

3. Does he give credit when due? 

4. Does he tell people in advance about changes that will affect them? 

5. Does he find out and explain carefully the reasons for changes? 

6. Does he make the best use of each person’s ability? 

Handling Personnel Problems 
Does he have a good knowledge of personnel policies, wages, and working con- 
ditions? 
Is he willing to tell his people about their shortcomings when this is required? 
Does he have the skill to offer constructive criticism without offending? 
Does he get the facts in meeting personnel problems? 
Does he weigh and decide carefully? 
Does he take action instead of passing the buck? 
Does he check results? 
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but emphasis should be placed on the action. Care should be taken to see 


that the review procedure results in something more than adding data to 
the records. The action indicated by the review will vary widely but may 
include such things as: 

1. Giving credit for outstanding performance. 

2. Counseling to encourage self-development. 

3. Transferring for training or better placement. 

4. Recommending for promotion. 

When the action has been agreed upon by the conferees, it remains the 
responsibility of the immediate supervisor to effectuate it. The first step, 
and in some cases the only action required, will be to discuss the review 
results with the person involved. This will often be more difficult than the 
preliminary discussion about past experience and job preference, but skill 
can be acquired only by practice and nothing is gained by avoiding discussion 
of problems that may be on the minds of both supervisor and subordinates, 
A good starting point for this discussion is to ask the employee to appraise 
his own strong and weak characteristics, using the same check list which 
the supervisors have used in describing his job performance. 


USING REVIEWS 


When reviews have been completed, it is desirable to route them to the 
higher levels of supervision for their inspection. The education, training, 
and job experience information should become a part of the employee’s 
permanent record and be readily available to the supervision above the 
employee and the personnel office. The job preference, description of work- 
manship, and estimate of long-time goal are intended as a basis and stimulus 
for immediate action and probably should not become a permanent part of 
the employee’s record but be completely reconsidered each year without ref- 
erence to earlier conclusions. This is particularly true where an employee 
changes supervisors. The new supervisor should base his judgment on his 
own observations of the employee and not be unduly influenced by the judg- 
ment of earlier supervision. 

In addition to the annual review, it may be advantageous to repeat this 
review for all candidates being considered for an opening and use the written 
reviews as a basis for all discussion leading up to the final selection. 


TIMING 


A review of this kind once a year seems desirable, but local circumstances 
may warrant doing it more frequently. There is some advantage to separat- 
ing this review from salary reviews. They take into account some of the same 
things, but doing them together may weaken the validity of each. To avoid 
swamping the supervisor with reviews at one period and also to keep the 
review program in front of the supervisor throughout the year, it is desirable 
to spread them out on a budgeted basis. Thus, a supervisor with 12 sub- 
ordinates would have one review to make each month of the year. 


COROLLARY BENEFITS 


This kind of review is not only valuable in developing and placing present 
employees, but it has many corollary benefits such as: 
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Improving the quality of supervision through the stimulus and tech- 
nique that these reviews give supervisors in the careful consideration 
of each individual under their direction. 


Giving higher supervision an excellent way to appraise the quality 
of supervision below by the way in which the reviews are conducted. 


Providing, in the check list, a basis for the ances! of self-appraisal which 
stimulates self-improvement. 

Providing a means for determining sieiiasdiiiina training needs. 
Giving the supervisor something more substantial than “double-talk” 
to explain to an individual why he was passed over for promotion. 
Providing brief up-to-date written descriptions of individual assign- 
ments which can be used in salary administration, training, and organ- 
izing and distributing work. 


STANDARDIZED TESTS AND THE REVIEW PROCEDURE 


What part do intelligence, aptitude, personality, and job knowledge tests 
have in the review procedure? If such tests have been given, perhaps they 
should be considered in the review—but with caution. In the first place, not 
all of us know how to interpret test results; furthermore, there may be no 
positive correlation between any of the test results and success on the present 
job or on future jobs. For example, all your candidates for a supervisory 
job probably will possess the minimum intelligence requirements of the job. 
The fact that one candidate has a considerably higher I.Q. than the others 
is no indication that he will be more successful on the new job. In fact, just 
the opposite may be true. Further, since we are particularly concerned in 
this review with appraising and describing success on the present job, it is 
doubtful if we will find a better measure than observed action on the job. 


RATING AND REVIEWING 


It is apparent by now that this is not a rating scheme This review proce- 
dure does not provide a standard score or profile by which large numbers 
of employees can be quickly compared with one another. There are circum- 
stances where this is necessary, particularly with non-supervisory employees, 
for wage, promotion, or layoff purposes. In such cases, rating schemes have 
their usefulness. However, one of the difficulties with rating has been that 
we have tried to do too many different jobs with the same tool. 

To appraise and describe an individual supervisor in the manner con- 
templated by this review procedure seems to provide a better basis for im- 
proving that employee through counseling, training, and placement than 
can be obtained from rating schemes. Where it is necessary to compare a 
number of supervisors who are candidates for promotion, it might be more 
desirable to do this by simple ranking based on a careful description of the 
supervisors rather than by a rating scheme whose efforts to be objective and 
to simplify a complicated human situation make it suspect with many. 


CONCLUSION 


The review procedure outlined here is intended to encourage the develop- 
ment and facilitate the placement of supervisory and engineering employees. 
It is to be the responsibility of the immediate supervisor ; and he will conduct 
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the review through an initial discussion with the person being reviewed, a 
conference with those who are most familiar with the latter’s work and a 
follow-up discussion with the person under review. These discussions and 
the conference are built around the following principal steps in the procedure: 

1. What the employee has done—education, training, and experience. 

2. What he wants to do—job interests. 

3. How he is doing his present job—job performance. 

4. Where he is going in the business—long-time goal. 

5. What you are doing to improve his effectiveness—action. 


THE PERSONNEL 


BOOKSHELF 





PRINCIPLES OF PERSONNEL TESTING. By C. H. 
Lawshe, Jr. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., New York, 1948. 227 pages. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Milton M. Mandell* 


This book is designed, according to the 
author, to guide “those now in or soon to be 
in managerial positions as a statement of 
what can legitimately be expected of tests 
and as a guide to the establishment of the 
policy framework within which a testing pro- 
gram must function. It is further hoped that 
this book will be useful in the training of 
those who will eventually administer testing 
programs.” 

As in the period following World War I, 
the art of testing is now reaping the benefits 
of its wide use for military purposes. The 
knowledge gained in this field in the period 
between the two world wars will do much to 
assure the retention of testing programs, 
though the decline of testing after World 
War I would indicate otherwise. Testing, 
properly conducted, has so conclusively 
proved its value that it would be unfortunate 
if misuse of tests or a general reaction 
against testing resulted in a decrease in its 
application. 


“Chief, Administrative and Management T 3 
U. S. Civil Service Commission, Washington, D. C. 


Dr. Lawshe has kept his goal clearly in 
mind throughout his presentation, which pro- 
vides a helpful general guide to the specific 
uses and advantages of tests. He describes 
the types of tests that are suitable for select- 
ing broad occupational groups, and the types 
suitable for testing such factors as person- 
ality, interest, and visual skills. In addition, 
the author describes, for the benefit of ad- 
vanced students, some statistical methods em- 
ployed in testing. 

This text can be highly recommended to 
personnel directors and to all those respon- 
sible for employing people as one which will 
provide them with a sound general back- 
ground in the field of testing. They will find 
here demonstrations of the values of tests in 
various situations. They will learn some of 
the limitations of tests, but they will also 
profit from Dr. Lawshe’s caution that the 
fact that tests have limitations is no excuse 
for shunning them unless it can be demon- 
strated that other selection methods will fur- 
nish superior results and that tests will make 
no contribution to the selection process. 

To test technicians, who are constantly 
faced with the problem of presenting data 
obtained in test studies, the author’s discus- 
sion of different methods for presenting such 
results will be highly welcome. Too often, 
test specialists have been satisfied with their 
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work when they have demonstrated the value 
of particular tests or test programs to their 
personal satisfaction ; they have failed to give 
adequate consideration to methods for effec- 
tively presenting the results achieved to non- 
testing people. Tests are doomed to failure 
unless this is done, since the decision in re- 
gard to use of tests is most often in the 
hands of persons who are not testing 
specialists. : oi 

The text is so organized that it is ex- 
tremely simple for anyone with a special test- 
ing problem to locate immediately those 
portions of the book most pertinent to the 
problem. Thus this book will serve as a 
valuable reference guide after the initial 
reading. 

Generally speaking; tests are not being used 
today as widely as their value justifies. It is 
probably the rare case where tests are being 
employed beyond the point of their real use- 
fulness; however, these misuses have been 
widely publicized and have reflected on the 
whole testing profession. Hiram Hall, of the 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpét Company, stated in 
a recent speech that personnel directors are 
encountering difficulty in persuading com- 
pany éxecutives to accept tests, since these 
executives have learned from previous ex- 
perience Or from the experiences of others 
that some consultants have been overselling 
tests. How to rectify this situation is a 
dificult problem. It obviously requires that 
everyone engaged in testing know his pro- 
fession thoroughly; that he validate his tests 
and base his presentations on the validation 
data obtained; that he employ as a criterion 
one which is appropriate to the purpose of a 
test and not one which will provide him with 
the opportunity for good promotion; afd that 
he present the results so clearly that the true 
value of the test is apparent to those who 
must decide whether it should be used. 

All these precautions are emphasized by 
the author. He has been extremely careful 
not to misrepresent tests. The studies that he 
presents should convince anyone that in a 
diversity of occupations tests have proved 
their value and that no substitute measure 
has been effectively demonstrated as of equal 
or superior value. 

Not by way of criticism but to clarify 
certain problems, there follows a discussion 
of several points which this reviewer con- 
siders worthy of special comment. 

(1) Perhaps because the subject is beyond 
the scope of the book, Dr. Lawshe does not 
discuss the influence of test intercorrelations. 
This is a matter worth mention, however, 
because it is related to various arguments 
frequently raised by operating officials about 
tests. The fact is that a test which on its 
surface appears to measure only a particular 
factor may in actuality measure a portion of 
a different factor because of the intercorrela- 
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tion between both factors. Test intercorrela- 
tion is also important in terms of demon- 
strating the value of validity studies before 
a test program is adopted. Frequently tests 
are included in a selection program despite 
lack of validity (which could readily be de- 
termined through a validation study); or, 
while their validity may be high, they may 
measure the same factors as tests of higher 
validity in the battery. If such tests are re- 
tained, they represent, in general, a needless 
expenditure of money and testing time with- 
out adding sufficiently to the selection process 
to justify their cost. 

(2) On page 4 the author stresses that in 
designing a test study it is desirable to check 
the employment records of those covered in 
the study because inclusion of employees 
relatively new to the jobs may seriously 
affect the results obtained. Dr. Lawshe offers 
some highly convincing evidence on this 
point. 

(3) Along with many others, Dr. Lawshe 
assumes (page 6) a condition in regard to 
distribution of. employees’ abilities which 
usually has no basis in fact. He states that 
“a distribution of the performance of a 
group of employees follows a characteristic 
bell-shaped pattern . . .” This theory is often 
applied in merit rating, and its use is as 
undesirable there as it is in testing. A bell- 
shaped distribution of employee abilities 
would be found only when there has been no 
weeding out of employees either by discharge 
of unsatisfactory workers or failure to pro- 
mote the outstanding ones, and where there 
has been no pre-selection. We often find also 
that levels of certain abilities vary little in 
an employee group, while others vary widely. 
This is frequently the case when one or two 
abilities have been appraised in selecting the 
employees for these positions. Other instances 
in which the distribution of abilities does not 
follow the normal curve occur when a large 
number of new employees is hired for a 
specific occupation in which a group of long- 
service employees is already serving, or 
where there are many old-timers in an occu- 
pation and there has been no recruitment 
over a long period. More important than 
emphasizing the normal curve is the point 
that, in general, it can be expected that 
among any large employee group will be 
found a distribution of abilities with a great 
range. Furthermore, the distribution may be 
bimodal, trimodal, or skewed to the right or 
the left. 

(4) The author states that personnel test- 
ing can contribute to the objectives of “lower 
costs, better customer relations, and fewer 
managerial and supervisory problems.” In 
view of the current interest in human rela- 
tions, an additional objective of importance 
is “producing greater job satisfaction among 
employees.” Testing definitely aids in this 
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objective by facilitating better utilization of 
employees’ skills, and placing them in occu- 
pations neither below nor beyond their abili- 
ties. 

(5) Dr. Lawshe makes a point (page 9) 
which deserves emphasis: “The adequacy of 
a test or a testing program is evaluated not 
in the terms of perfection but in terms of 
batting odds.” Human beings are much too 
complex to allow for perfection in their 
selection. As Lawshe says, the value of a 
test is based upon “whether or not it selected 
fewer bad employees than the previously 
used technique.” Because some persons have 
been led to believe that perfection can be 
expected, they cite the hiring of a few un- 
satisfactory employees as proof that the 
methods employed are not effective. The 
criterion of the value of a test is, rather, as 
the author indicates, what percentage of good 
employees was selected by means of it. 

(6) Dr. Lawshe adopts ‘the conservative 
position in regard to tests that one frequently 
has to take for strategic reasons. He states 
that tests are not a substitute for other selec- 
tion methods but should be used in conjunc- 
tion with them. In “selling” tests to non- 
testing persons, this is a good strategic 
approach. Yet any test specialist who has 
been in the field very long knows that when 
validated tests are used in conjunction with 
unvalidated selection procedures, the end re- 
sult is a lower validity than the tests alone 
would have yielded. This does not imply that 
tests alone are perfect, or that other selec- 
tion methods should not be employed. But all 
selection methods should be validated before 
they are used; validation should not be lim- 
ited to tests. 

(7) Dr. Lawshe points out (page 19) the 
reasons why present employees should not be 
used for validation studies under certain 
conditions. An additional reason that might 
be mentioned is that the employees may be 
so homogeneous in terms of the abilities 
measured by the tests that no spread can be 
obtained and thus the statistical procedures 
will fail to indicate the true value of the 
tests. 
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(8) The author discusses various charac. 
teristic sets of behavior of individuals anj 
points out that the personnel man is mor 
concerned with behavior than the reasons 
underlying it. Very often, however, especially 
in connection with counseling, the causes of 
behavior are even more important than the 
behavior itself. It might also be desirable t 
add that individuals frequently do not act in 
the same manner in different situations 
While some persons may be generally ag- 
gressive, for example, others are aggressive 
only in particular situations at particular 
times—e.g., the tyrant in the office who is 
henpecked at home, and the docile subordi- 
nate who is at the same time a tough, auto- 
cratic supervisor. 

Dr. Lawshe seems to have carefully 
avoided the question of size of the sample 
needed for validation studies. This is a tricky 
question, with numerous ramifications. A 
complete discussion of the problem would 
obviously have been beyond the scope of his 
book. However, it is of much concern to 
operating officials. The general observation 
about the relationship between size of the 
sample and reliability of the statistics ob- 
tained should be stressed. Also, it should be 
pointed out that, at certain coefficients of 
validity, certain sizes of population are of 
no significance, while with other coefficients 
the same population sizes may be significant. 
And perhaps deserving of discussion is the 
relationship between the percentage of ap- 
plicants hired and the effectiveness of a test. 


The value of the book is greatly enhanced 
by several excellent appendices. A list of 
tests and sources from which they may be 
obtained is a particularly worthwhile feature. 


Principles of Personnel Testing meets the 
needs to which it is directed as effectively as 
any text on the market. Books such as this 
will create a broader understanding of tests 
and testing principles among present and 
potential test users and will help test techni- 
cians to attain a higher level of competence 
in their art. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS RESEARCH AT 
UNIVERSITIES—A PROGRESS REPORT: 1 


Personnel administrators are turning with increasing frequency to 
the industrial relations research sections of our universities for an- 
swers to their day-to-day operating problems and for information 
that will help them maintain broad perspectives on their work. To 
keep readers abreast of the significant research projects which have 
been completed or are currently under way at nearly 50 universities, 
PERSONNEL inaugurates with this issue a series of reports from uni- 
versity research bureaus outlining the present status of their research | 
in industrial relations and personnel administration and presenting 
some of the salient findings that have emerged. The present series 
of reports will be concluded in the next issue, and it is planned to 
repeat this feature once a year. ; 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS CENTER 


Dale Y oder, Director 
H. G. Heneman, Jr., Assistant Director 


The Industrial Relations Center was established February 25, 1945, as 
an interdepartmental university agency, devoted to interdisciplinary training, 
research, and service in the broad areas of industrial relations and labor 
market studies. The Center has inherited the research interests, relationships, 
and files of the Employment Stabilization Research Institute, with the ac- 
companying tradition of what may be described as a multi-disciplinary and 
segmentive approach to labor market problems. In addition, current research 
is directed toward evaluation and appraisal of industrial relations policies and 
practices in industry, labor organizations and government under a plan gen- 
erally described as the “triple audit” approach. A partial listing of current 
research projects is given below. 


Research Projects Recently Completed 


1. Technical terminology in the field of industrial relations—involved pub- 
lication of an industrial relations glossary based on the assumption that uni- 
form usage of terms might contribute to greater clarity, understanding, and 
industrial cooperation. Also intended to explain and interpret these terms to 
lay readers and thus aid in developing accurate public understanding of 
current thinking and practice in the industrial relations field. 

2. Communications between unions and their members and between man- 
agers and employees—several studies of readability of industrial relations 
communications. Samples of union publications studied have been found 
more difficult in terms of readability, and somewhat lower in human interest, 
than samples of company house organs. Other studies indicate that printing 
practices in a sample of employee handbooks do not conform with scientifically 
determined printing standards for maximum readability and interest. 

3. Accounting methods and practices for local unions. Comparison was 
“ee of selected systems, and a simple single-entry system devised and pub- 
ished. 


4. Procedures used in conducting wage surveys. Resulted in a published 
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report of considerations and procedures in making wage surveys, including 
sample job descriptions, schedules, and tables. * 

5. Job descriptions of principal industrial relations jobs, both in labor 
organizations and in business structures. Study has already resulted in pub- 
lication of information regarding types of work to be done and types oj 
persons required to do them. Designed to aid in vocational counseling and 
guidance, plan university courses in industrial relations, and appraise qualifi- 
cations and performance of those now holding industrial relations jobs. 

6. Approaches in studies of “full employment.” Study now ready for 
publication finds that current national planning for full employment over- 
emphasizes national income concepts and approach, and that more emphasis 
might well be given local labor market studies. Bulletin to be published ex- 
plains these concepts for lay readers. 

7. Ten years of the Minnesota Labor Relations Act. Publication to be 
released shortly reports on experience with and reaction to the Act, with 
suggestions for changing state as well as national legislation. Finds that “cool- 
ing-off” periods have not been so important as efficiency of agency admin- 
istering the Act in accounting for reduced industrial strife. 

8. Factors affecting demand for labor as reflected in employment levels 
in selected local labor markets. A study in a service industry finds that many 
factors other than wage or cost considerations influence employment levels. 
A similar conclusion was reached in a study of a local construction labor 
market. 

9. Short-run family participation in the labor force including appraisal 
of secondary employment and unemployment. Study found that formulas 
advanced by Woytinsky and Humphrey to measure secondary unemploy- 
ment were inappropriate when applied in a specific labor market. Suggests 
that more emphasis should be given to the family, rather than the individual, 
as the basic unit in labor market studies. 

10. Case study of local labor market research. Final report on the 1940-42 
St. Paul studies of employment, unemployment, and relief. Finds that long- 
run basic understanding of labor marketing processes can best be advanced 
through segmentive multi-disciplinary approach. 

11. Validity of interviews in obtaining occupational histories and mo- 
bility data—found that carefully controlled clinical interviews obtained valid 
data on wages, salaries, and duration of employment. 

12. Effectiveness of personal counseling compared with counseling by 
letter. Finds that both types of counseling helped individuals decide type of 
job to seek, increased their self-confidence and disclosed latent and unrecog- 
nized vocational aptitudes. 


13. Opportunities for research on demands for labor. Study outlines de- 
sirable priorities for research in this field. 


Research in Progress 


1. Pilot study of labor mobilities. Seeks to discover most effective tech- 
niques for measurement and appraisal of different types of employee move- 
ments in local labor markets. 

2. Further study of industrial relations jobs, emphasizing educational, ex- 
periential, and personal qualifications—an extension of the original study of 
jobs in industrial relations. 

3. Industrial relations triple audit—analysis and correlation of data, in 
three areas: (a) economic factors, (b) industrial relations policies and prac- 
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tices, (c) employee reactions. Seeks to develop and check hypotheses with 
respect to relationships among these three types of employment conditions. 

4. Local labor market frictions—an attempt to discover, measure, and 
appraise significant barriers to employment which interfere with the balancing 
of labor supplies and demands. 

5. Industrial relations classification and placement test—development 
and appraisal of a knowledge test to differentiate lay persons from profes- 
sional persons in industrial relations. 

6. Strong Vocational Interest measurements for manpower managers 
and union manpower specialists. A study designed to test the appropriateness 
of the present scoring key for personnel managers, to determine if different 
keys are needed for different personnel management and industrial relations 
jobs, and to discover common patterns of interests among professionally 
trained union personnel. 

7. Sdection program for department store personnel. Study of selection, 
| classification, and counseling policies, techniques, and procedures, designed 
to increase their effectiveness in improvement of placement and job satisfac- 
tion and reduction of labor turnover. 


Research Scheduled for the Future 


Future research plans call for continuation and expansions of the cur- 
rent research programs outlined above, with special emphasis on the appli- 
| cation of the “triple audit” and the study of local labor market frictions. 


YALE UNIVERSITY 
LABOR AND MANAGEMENT CENTER 
E. Wight Bakke, Director 


Projects Recently Completed 


1. Unions and Managerial Prerogatives. This project involved an es- 
amination of the issues underlying the question of “managerial prerogatives.” 
The nature of the union’s interest in sharing the functions of management is 
analyzed, as well as the factors responsible for management’s opposition. The 
extent to which unions have already penetrated in six major industries is 
examined to indicate the present state of the problem. In the light of his- 
torical, legal, and institutional circumstances, as set forth in separate chapters, 
the conclusion is reached that the union’s challenge in the future is not likely 
to be any less persistent or successful than in the past. Solution to the prob- 
lems raised seems to lie in integrating unions within the company. The re- 
quirements of such a program are examined at some length. 

2. Labor Mobility in a Local Labor Market. This project involved a 
study of the factors making for satisfaction or dissatisfaction on the job, 
workers’ reasons for quitting jobs, their methods of job-hunting, and their 
reasons for taking one job rather than another, based on interviews with 
800 workers in a New England factory city. 

The inadequacy of the assumptions of current wage theory which relates 
mobility to economic incentives is clearly revealed. An interim report has 
been issued as Job Horizons by Lloyd G. Reynolds and Joseph Shister. 
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(Harper & Brothers.) A larger monograph will be issued in .the late Fall, 
1949. 


3. Employers’ Hiring Practices. This project involved a study of the 


facts of employers’ hiring preferences and policies in New Haven, Connecticut, | 
and Charlotte, North Carolina; the implications of their practice for under- | 


standing the role and problems of management; the accuracy of the assump- 


for the achievement of full employment. 

The large degree to which employers in the search for labor are doing 
more than “buying technical skill” is revealed and the implications of this 
fact for defining the role and function of management in industry and the 
community are indicated. A redefinition is attempted of “equality of oppor- 
tunity” as it actually is experienced by workers in view of the realistic char- 


Workers Wanted by E. William Noland and E. Wight Bakke. (Harper & 
Brothers. ) 

4. Human Relations in an Expanding Company. This project involved 
an appraisal of the techniques employed by the International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation in its Endicott, New York, plant in meeting the double 
problem of expanded employment and transition from a job lot to a con- 
tinuous assembly technology, together with conclusions suggested by the 
findings. with respect to principles of human behavior in’ industry. 

Among the interesting findings are an indication of the degree to which 
the normally disturbing effects of such changes have been reduced by de- 
creasing the number of levels of supervision, decreasing the number of sub- 
ordinates for each supervisor, and increasing supervisory job content to 
include responsibility for personnel problems. The utility of a charting of 
the number, frequency, and incidence of interactions for getting a clear pic- 
ture of actual work-flow and status relationships is also indicated. Report 
published as Human Relations in an Expanding Company by Frederick L. W. 
Richardson and Charles R. Walker. (Yale Labor and Management Center.) 

5. Development of Framework for Investigation. This project involves 
the revision of the basic framework of factors needed to understand human 
relations in industry and the indication of the path along which a theory 
of human relations might develop. (Contained in Adaptive Human Behavior, 
1946.) The modifications of the original publication are based on experi- 
ence in the Center’s research projects which have used the terms and propo- 
sitions there set forth as a basis for investigation. The revision is at present 
in mimeographed form entitled Adaptive Human Behavior (Revised Edition). 


Work in Progress 


1. Structure and Dynamics of Human Relations in a Public Utility, 
under the ditection of Neil W. Chamberlain and E. Wight Bakke. In order 
to test the propositions set down in Adaptive Human Behavior, arrange- 
ments have been made with the management and union leaders in a large pub- 
lic utility operation in New England to study the structure of human relations 
and its adequacy for promoting efficient and satisfying teamwork among 
employees at all levels. A diagnostic pattern based on Adaptive Human Be- 
havior is being used to define and test the adequacy of the structure of living 
of workers, management, and union leaders. 

Two research techniques are being employed: (1) interviews of all 
management and a 20 per cent sample of employees; (2) the tracing of a 
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major personnel policy decision from the expression of need, through the 
determination of policy, to its implementation. Field work was completed 
) July 1, 1948, and analysis of the material is in process. 

j 2. Industrial Change in a Steel Plant, under the direction of Charles 
) R. Walker. This project examines for one large company the problems facing 
/) management, union, and community when competitive conditions make neces- 
sary both the transfer of operations from one locality to another and the 
) introduction of radically changed processes and managerial techniques. 

: 3. Wages in the American Economy, under the direction of Lloyd G. 
} Reynolds. This study centers on four main problems: (1) The way in which 
money wage rates are determined in a predominantly unionized economy ; 
some of the material gathered in connection with an earlier investigation of 
trade union wage policies made at the Center is being used here. (2) The 
) behavior of the national wage structure over the period 1932-47, with par- 
) ticular attention to the question of how far the observed changes can be re- 
lated to the growth and distribution of union organization. (3) The conse- 
quences of changes in money wage rates—plant-wide, industry-wide, or 
economy-wide—for prices, output, employment, and income distribution. (4) 
Criteria for the “proper” behavior of money wage rates, and the possible 
desirability of a national wage policy. 

4. Structure and Dynamics of Human Relations in a Local Union, under 
| the supervision of Miss R. A. Hudson and E. Wight Bakke. This study has 
| the same objectives and is employing the same methods referred to above 
» in the investigation of the public utility. The subject of the investigation is 
| a local T.W.U.A. in Connecticut. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
Division OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS, GRADUATE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


John P. Troxell, Director 
Projects Recently Completed 


I. During 1948, the Division published, as Number 10 in the series 
of Studies in Industrial Relations: Attitude Prediction in Labor Relations— 
A Test of “Understanding,” by Lester M. Libo, Associate of the Division. 
This study reported an interesting experiment in testing the accuracy with 
which industrial relations executives can predict the attitudes of labor union 
officials, and vice versa. 

The cooperation of 44 leaders of the International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union (CIO) and 33 directors of industrial relations in 
West Coast companies was given the author in the application of a new 
opinion-polling technique. Twenty-four questions were asked of the men in 
the two groups, and then each group tried to predict the answers which the 
“opposing” group would give. The questions probed into vital issues of 
public interest—issues on which practical men engaged in labor relations 
would be likely to take very definite positions. These questions dealt, for 
example, with union members’ satisfaction with their leaders, crossing picket 
lines, management’s attitude toward union power, gearing wages to living 
costs, labor in politics, and several provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

The author analyzes the contrasting attitudes of the two groups, as well 
as each group’s prediction of the other’s attitudes. The technique used in the 
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survey, which is fully described in this report, enabled him to present find- 
ings upon: 


a. The Areas of Agreement and Disagreement 

b. How the Groups Predicted the Areas of Agreement and Disagreement 
c. How Accurate Were Each Group’s Predictions? 

d. Which Group Predicted Better? 


The results may be summarized as follows: 

1. The two were on opposite sides of the “idealogical fence” on all but 
two of the 24 questionnaire items. These are: (1) “Workers who are not 
union members are smart for not joining.” (2) “Wages should not rise if 
living costs do not rise.” Both groups disagreed with these statements (and 
therefore agreed with each other), but a significant difference in intensity 
appeared, the union group scoring more in the “Strongly” direction. 

2. (a) The management group predicted that the union leaders’ re- 
sponses would be different from their own on all ,the items. However, the 
two items discussed above were correctly seen as areas of “on the same side 
of the fence” agreement. Here, management predicted that the union, al- 


though opposing these statements, would oppose them more strongly than 
management. 


(b) The union group predicted that management would be on the op- 
posite side of the fence on all the items but one: “(Practically all) (Many) 
(Some) (Few) (Practically none) of the men in the management of Ameri- 
can industry today would like to see labor unions completely powerless.” 
Here, the prediction was that management would be on the same side as 
the union (i.e., at approximately the “Many” point), but would differ from 
it in intensity. 

Thus the management group predicted the areas of agreement and dis- 
agreement correctly, while the union group erred in predicting an area of 
agreement where there was none and predicting two areas of disagreement 
where there actually was agreement. 

3. Management erred in three of its predictions, the union in 10. Of 
management’s three errors, all were caused by too extreme predictions (a 
disagree-with-me bias) and were errors only with respect to intensity, not 
side of the fence. Of the union’s 10 errors, three were complete misses (pre- 
diction on opposite side from actual) and seven were intensity errors. Six of 
the 10 union errors were caused by too extreme predictions, and four were 
caused by not extreme enough predictions (an agree-with-me bias). 

4. The management group excelled the union group in prediction ac- 
curacy on six items—the three items discussed above and the following: 

a. “The interests of workers are opposed to the interests of employers.” 

b. “No one should cross a bona fide picket line.” 

c. “Labor unions should stay out of politics.” 


II. Also during 1948, the Division issued Industrial Relations Paper 
. Number 1, Employee Relations in Ocean Shipping. This paper, in which 
Clark Henderson, a Division Associate, collaborated with John Troxell, 
Director of the Division, is available only in mimeographed form. It is the 
initial report of a survey of policies and practices of ocean shipping compan- 
ies, with special reference to shoreside personnel; it does not cover collec- 
tive bargaining phases. 
Based upon a survey by questionnaire, it presents chiefly facts and fig- 
ures—attempting to draw no conclusions—as to the broad phases of personnel 
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policy: organization for employee relations, employment practices, training 
programs, vacations, promotions, transfers, terminations, communication, 
wage and salary administration, health, safety, and benefit plans. 

Of more than a hundred operators of cargo and passenger vessels, only 
one-fourth have found it practicable to maintain substantial programs for on- 

shore personnel. These are of course the large companies. 

; _In a subsequent study, not yet launched, the Division hopes to present 
a more nearly complete picture of personnel problems and programs in the 
field of ocean shipping. 


Studies in Progress 


Communication between Workers and Managers is the general theme 
of a projected series of papers which are scheduled for completion during 
1949. Two of the titles are: Plain Talk in Crisis Situations, by John Troxell, 
and Free Speech—Its Use and Abuse, by Frank Williams. 

Other studies, still in the planning stage, will examine (1) union-man- 
agement collaboration in production standards; (2) the hot-cargo and sec- 
ondary boycott issues. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS AND SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS SECTION 


J. Douglas Brown, Director 
Helen Baker, Associate Director 


The research of the Industrial Relations Section is conducted by Helen 
Baker, Associate Director, and Richard A. Lester, Research Associate and 
Professor of Economics, each having the help of one research assistant. The 
following assistants have participated in one or more of the research projects 
listed below: Robert Aronson, John W. Ballantine, Edward A. Robie, and 
John W. True. 


Projects Recently Completed 


Constructive Labor Relations—-Experience in Four Firms. The report of 
an investigation of the forces, policies, procedures, and conditions .that promote 
good union-management relations in four specific situations. The report also 
discusses the results of interviews with 40 management and union officers 
regarding the elements in satisfactory labor-management relations. Despite the 
varied circumstances surrounding the union-management relationships investi- 
gated, common elements were found to exist in the economic aspects, manage- 
ment characteristics, union characteristics, and nature of the relationship. 
Nevertheless, it is concluded, no one technique nor pattern can assure har- 
monious relations which depend in no small measure upon an understanding 
of each other’s problems and skill and patience in developing workable com- 
promises. (March, 1948, 116 pages.) 

Management Procedures in the Determination of Industrial Relations 
Policies. Based on detailed information from 84 manufacturing concerns, this 
report includes discussions of the responsibility for decision on major person- 
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nel policies, the initiation and formulation of specific types of policies, and 


outstanding problems in policy determination affected by conditions inside and 
outside the company. Two developments in particular were found to have f 


facilitated the more satisfactory integration of the personnel function with 
management as a whole. These are: (1) the wider participation in the develop- 


ment of personnel policy of executives heading the principal divisions of a } 
corporation; and (2) the more frequent participation of the chief personnel f 


officer in discussions concerning the impact of production policies on personnel 
relations. Progress in the development of sound personnel policies requires 
continued study especially of organizational relationships and of the implica- 
tions of increasing pressure for joint union-management determination of 
many specific policies. (March, 1948, 81 pages.) 

Company-wide Understanding of Industrial Relations Policies—A Study 
in Communications. An exploration of all aspects of the problem of gaining 
an understanding of a company’s industrial relations policies among manage- 
ment personnel and employees. Specifically the study covers: the extent of 
efforts to disseminate policy information ; methods being used to keep execu- 
tives, supervisors, and employees informed; the effect of unionization on 
communications ; outstanding difficulties ; and evaluation of the effectiveness of 
policy communication. The report concludes that there is definite need for 
clarification of aims, for improvements in method, and for more attention to 
the roles of the supervisor and the shop stewards in keeping the employee 
acquainted with policy if the extensive gap between the generally accepted 
desirability of understanding of policies and the attainment of such an under- 
standing is to be narrowed. (October, 194&, 78 pages. ) 

Company Wage Policies—A Survey of Practice and Experience. An 
analysis and summary of the policies and experience of 107 companies, this 
study considers the significant recent changes in wage policies and the role 
that union practices have played in such changes. The discussion includes an 
examination of the various bases that companies use to govern their wage 
scales, the important factors influencing changes in wage levels, the extent of 
unity and diversity in company wage policy, and company attitudes toward 
industry-wide uniformity in wage scales. A brief statement of the implications 
of the study for wage theory points out that employer wage practices, guided 
by a mixture of economic and non-economic factors, are much more human 
and diverse than conventional theory postulates, and that the task of industrial 
relations research is to develop a more realistic theory of wages, based in part 
on an adequate understanding of employer behavior. (October, 1948, 45 
pages. ) 


Projects in Progress 


Communications Within Two Industrial Organizations. A study of the 
objectives, methods, and problems of communications in two companies under- 
taken in an effort to find some concrete factors in “good communications.” The 
report is expected to be published in the summer of 1949. 

Changes in Work Assignment Under Collective Bargaining. An attempt 
to find out what procedures have been developed in making successful adjust- 
ments to changes in product, process, machinery, layout, or level of work 
effort. Intensive interviewing is being used to learn from management and 
union representatives the course of developments in a dozen or more different 
situations.’ 


Personnel Administration and Labor Relations in Department Stores. A 
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survey of major changes in department store personnel programs in the past 
10 years, with special consideration of the impact of unionization. Information 
is being gathered by questionnaire and interviews. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
INSTITUTE OF LABOR RELATIONS AND SOCIAL SECURITY 


Lots MacDonald, Director of Research 


The Institute is a cooperative undertaking by several divisions oi the 
University which offer courses in labor relations, social security, and related 
subjects. Those divisions are the Graduate Division for Public Service, The 
Graduate School of Arts & Science, the School of Law, and the Division of 
General Education. The purposes of the Institute are to integrate the pro- 
grams of courses leading to. graduate degrees so that students may have a 
comprehensive group of specialized courses from which to make selections ; 
to hold periodic conferences and institutes on the professional level on ques- 
tions of current significance ; to conduct a program of research; and to publish 
from time to time the results of conferences and research projects. 

Though the volume of academic work in the fields of interest of the 
Institute has been expanded recently, the core of the offering is of long stand- 
ing. The conference, research, and publications activities are of more recent 
origin and are still in a somewhat experimental state. In the spring of 1948 
a four-day session was held on current issues in labor relations. The proceed- 
ings of this conference were edited by Professor Emanuel Stein and published 
under the title, NV. Y. U. First Annual Conference on Labor (Matthew Bender 
and Company, 1948). A similar meeting will be held in 1949. 

Lacking a corps of full-time research personnel and other resources to 
support extensive projects, the Institute has undertaken a rather selective 
program of research relating to issues involved in the pacific settlement of 
labor disputes. The current work in this series is a study of the operation 
of the New Jersey statute for compulsory arbitration of labor disputes in 
public utilities, which will be ready for publication in the late spring of 1949. 

The published study in the series is Selection and Tenure of Arbitra- 
tors in Labor Disputes, by Lois MacDonald (N. Y. U. Institute of Labor 
Relations and Social Security, 1948). This is a survey covering practices in 
the New York metropolitan area. It includes material on the background, 
previous experience, and the patterns of work and tenure of a substantial 
number of the active arbitrators in the area. The sources of this information 
were questionnaires addressed to the arbitrators, supplemented by a selected 
number of personal interviews. Policies with respect to such matters as 
selection, designation, and compensation followed by agencies maintaining 
panels of arbitrators were examined. These include the American Arbitration 
\ssociation, the Federal Conciliation Service, and the New Jersey and New 
York Boards of Mediation. 

While no effort was made to conduct a complete survey of the arbitration 
clauses of existing union contracts in the area, a representative sample was 
examined to discover the general pattern of arbitration (ad hoc or permanent 
chairman or board), the methods of selecting the arbitrator, and the standards 
indicated as to selection, tenure, and compensation. This documentary infor- 
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mation was supplemented by a series of interviews with a number of union 
officials, employers, or those who represent them in arbitration proceedings, 
These individuals expressed many viewpoints with regard to practically every 
phase of arbitration but the most pertinent comments dealt with such issues 
as: the characteristics considered most desirable or undesirable in an arbitra- 


tor; the form of arbitration most preferred; the question of publication off 


arbitration awards; cost of arbitration in relation to selection and tenure; 
attitudes on the question of government-appointed arbitrators, with specific 
tenure and salary; and a variety of suggestions for improvement in present 
methods of selection and tenure. 


Findings of Arbitration Study 


Only conclusions of a generalized nature are warranted on the basis of 
a limited investigation of this type. There were, however, certain recurrent 
statements of opinions as to the problematic issues in selection of arbitrators, 
as well as ideas relating to the whole arbitration process, which may be 
summarized. 

It appears evident from the information available that there is some 
apprehension on the part of each group involved in arbitration lest the present 
trends result in damage to the prestige of the method. From the arbitrators 


there is expressed a feeling of insecurity and vulnerability, when they must 


make decisions which cannot please both parties and the losing party attacks 
the arbitrator as biased. This results in loss of future appointments and 
income, and quite aside from the pecuniary aspect, is unpleasant. Some arbi- 
trators are concerned over what they term “trends in the arbitration business,” 
a field which should ideally be free of sharp competitive practices. Certain 
officials of the designating agencies expressed similar concern. 

Most of the parties to arbitration proceedings whose ideas were con- 
tributed to the study expressed a dual set of principles. As a general proposi- 
tion, they adhere to the notion that, while arbitration cannot be carried on 
in a rarified atmosphere apart from the realities of labor-management rela- 
tions, it should not be made an appendage to the “politics of the bargaining 
table.” Arbitrators should, therefore, be selected for purposes of achieving 
“equity and justice,” and should not be held expendable when they make 
decisions which displease special interests. But, in specific cases, standing on 
such high ground seems difficult, especially for union representatives, whose 
positions are more closely related to a potentially active constituency than 
those of management. 

All groups advocate extension of arbitration, though in some instances 
it was pointed out clearly that such extension should not make arbitration a 
substitute for settling differences directly between the parties. Considerable 
emphasis was given to the need for an educational program on the proper 
function of arbitration. It is the belief of some that recognition of the limited 
scope of arbitration would result in reducing some of the less desirable ten- 
dencies of over-arbitration and attempts to bring undue pressure to bear on 
the arbitrators. 

Increasing costs are matters of concern to a number of persons, but in 
this issue there is a dual problem also. Most people stressed the essential 
services performed by arbitrators and believe that compensation should be on 
a professional level. At the same time, it is difficult to arrive at a satisfactory 
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level for all types of cases. Greater standardization of fees, with some sliding 
scale, seems to be generally advocated. 

While no final answers are readily available on the essential issues raised, 
the evidence is clear that all groups related to the processes of arbitration are 
aware of the possible hazards of bad practices. Some of them appear to have 
‘fi given considerable thought to certain aspects, but were more interested in 
§ speculation and discussion than in dogmatic conclusion. Perhaps the first stage 
in arriving at a satisfactory solution is to bring the issues out for discussion. 
It was in such a belief that this study was undertaken. 


THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
PERSONNEL RESEARCH BOARD 


Carroll L. Shartle, Director 
The Personnel Research Board of Ohio State University was established 


in late 1944 for the purpose of stimulating and assisting in the coordination 
of a program of research, service and instruction in the field of personnel 


‘f relations. The Personnel Research Board itself is not an operating depart- 
} ment but is composed of representatives from the Office of the President, 


Graduate School, College of Commerce and Administration, College of Engi- 
neering and College of Education. In 1945, a series of research projects was 
outlined covering 18 topics. Work has been started or completed on 13 of 
the projects outlined. 

Human Factors in Aviation. The Board has been influential in the de- 
velopment of a laboratory to study human factors in aviation. Several projects 
have been undertaken in cooperation with the National Research Council. 
One of the projects concerned an analysis of the visual factors involved in 
learning to fly small aircraft. Studies have been made of stalls and at present 
work has been undertaken on a problem concerning landing lights. 

Occupational Analysis. In the field of job analysis, several studies have 
been completed. One was a study by J. N. Edmondson of the Department of 
Industrial Engineering entitled The Tool Engineer—His Duties and Educa- 
tion. Edmondson made a survey of duties of tool engineers and related his 
findings to curricula. The study was published by the Engineering Experi- 
ment Station of the University. The second study, under the supervision of 
Carroll L. Shartle, was an analysis of positions held by psychologists and 
was published in the December, 1946, American Psychologist. Another study 
of positions of industrial psychologists was completed by Ralph R. Canter and 
published in the Spring 1948 issue of Personnel Psychology. 

Michael J. Jucius, H. H. Maynard of the College of Commerce, and Car- 
roll L. Shartle made an investigation of job evaluation systems in department 
stores. This was published by the Bureau of Business Research under the 
title, Job Analysis for Retail Stores. 

Bernard Bass made a study of 781 sales and clerical occupations, apply- 
ing addends as a classification tool. The study was published in the October, 
1948, issue of Journal of Applied Psychology. Further studies in occupa- 


tional classification are planned to discover new methods which may have 
practical value. 
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Fundamental research in job analysis methodology and also a systematic 
research on the criterion of job success are in progress. 

Leadership Studies. Several studies outlined in 1945 have been groupei 
under the title Leadership in a Democracy. This is a 10-year study an( 
involves an analysis of leadership positions and organization structures jp 
business, industry, the armed services, civilian government and education, 
It is an interdisciplinary study. Various techniques from the social sciences 
and the engineering sciences are being applied in the research. It is hoped 
that techniques and information can be developed which will aid in the edu. 
cation, selection, training, assignment and transfer of persons in high statu; 
positions in organization structures. 

An analysis of the literature was made by Ralph M. Stogdill and it was 
concluded that studies should involve leadership behavior rather than first 
attempt to approach the traits of leaders. Thus the studies so far have been 
concerned with an analysis of what persons assumed to be in leadership 
positions do and the relation of their performance to organizational structure, 
goals and other factors. A recent report of the studies is published in this 
issue of PERSONNEL. 

A monograph by John K. Hemphill is being published by the Bureau 
of Educational Research entitled Situational Factors in Leadership. In this 
study, an attempt is made to describe 15 dimensions of group behavior. 

Within the framework of the leadership studies, a laboratory is being 
established to develop improved methods in the selection of college graduates 
for administrative positions in business and industry. A study is in progress 
to make comparisons between the personal interview and the observation of 
group behavior as selection devices. It is anticipated that rather extensive 
follow-up studies will be made of Ohio State graduates who enter business, 
particularly those who eventually are assigned to administrative positions. 

Small Business Studies. A series of studies of personnel practices in 
small business is in progress by the Bureau of Business Research. Two pub- 
lications are in preparation, Effective Employee Management in Small Retail 
Stores and Effective Employee Management in Small Manufacturing Con- 
cerns. 

Labor Market Study. A project closely related to the program of the 
Personnel Research Board is a study under the supervision of Alma Herbst, 
Department of Economics, of factors in government employment. The pur- 
pose of the study includes analysis of the characteristics of the government 
labor force in a state capital (Columbus) and a discovery of the influences 
of government employment on the general labor market in the area. 


THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 
DEPARTMENT OF EcoNomics, GRADUATE SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Paul J. FitzPatrick, Dean 
School of Social Science 


During the past few years, four research projects in the field of labor 
and industrial relations in the form of doctoral dissertations have been under- 
taken in the Department of Economics at the Catholic University of America. 
Three of them have been completed and a fourth is now in progress. Those 
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completed are: Wage Theories Before Certain Industry Committees of the 
Wage and Hour Administration, by Sister Mary Yolande Schulte, O.S.F.; 
The Role of Government in Labor-Management Production Committees, by 
Anna Doris Duffy; Management and Management’s Right to Manage, by 
Rev. John Louis Corrigan, S.J. The one in progress is: The Social and Eco- 
nomic Thought of John P. Mitchell, by Paul A. Montavon. 


Projects Recently Completed 


The first project mentioned above sought to answer the question as to 
what wage theories do employer and employee groups in the United States 
hold at the present time. It sought to throw light on this problem by examin- 
ing the testimony of employers and employees in seven industries for which 
specific minimum wage rates were ordered under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938. Since it would be impractical to examine the testimony presented 
before every industry committee, of which 40 had been appointed, the testi- 
mony given before seven committees was selected. The selection of commit- 
tees was made on the following basis: (1) the number of employees involved ; 
(2) the type of industry; (3) the wage recommendations made by the com- 
mittees. The committees selected were: Committee No. 6 for the Shoe Indus- 
try; No. 30 for Lumber and Timber Products; No. 9 for the Railroad Car- 
rier Industry; No. 1 for the Textile Industry; No. 14 for the Converted 
Paper Products Industry; No. 22 for the Rubber Products Industry; No. 23 
for the Gray Iron Jobbing Foundry Industry. 

A summary of the findings shows the following theories, with varying 
emphasis, were advanced by labor and management groups before the com- 
mittees: The Wages-Fund Theory; The Efficiency Theory; The Residual 
Claimant’ Theory; The Bargaining Theory; The Marginal Productivity 
Theory; The Maximum Employment Theory. Employers in each of the 
seven hearings used the maximum employment theory more than any other 
in the arguments they advanced for a wage agreement. The employers’ argu- 
ments concerned the inability of the industry to pay increased labor costs 
without curtailing employment. The employees before each committee used 
the bargaining theory and contended that where union organization was 
strong wage rates were higher than in unorganized areas. 

The second completed study, The Role of Government in Labor-Man- 
agement Production Committees, sought to answer the question of whether 
this development of tri-partite cooperation was merely a wartime phenomenon 
or whether it holds value for postwar industrial relations. A study of the struc- 
ture and functions of labor-management committees organized from March, 
1942, through September, 1945, and the role played by the government 
through the War Production Drive Division of the War Production Board, in 
promoting and serving them, was made by: (1) obtaining the opinions of in- 
dustrial and labor leaders who had first-hand experience with some of the 4,500 
labor-management committees established in war plants throughout the United 
States; (2) careful examination of the files of the War Production Board, 
permission for which was graciously granted to the author by the Board. 

The conclusions reached were that if these committees were necessary 
for industrial harmony for total war they could also contribute to the attain- 
ment of postwar goals inasmuch as their wartime achievements were: in- 
creased production, a development of mutual interest and respect, and a 
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recognition of the problems of both sides by capital and labor. Government 
activity in this field was found to be a kind of preventative medicine. 
The Management and Management's Right to Manage study had as it 
aim the discovery of what demands or encroachment labor unions have mag 
in the field of what has been usually looked upon as containing management 
prerogatives. The procedure determined in this study was an examinatig 
of the contractual terms which state the code of conduct in industrial relatiog 
of four basic industries: the automobile industry, the clothing industry, th 
railroads, and the Tennessee Valley Authority. No general conclusions co 
be drawn other than that, in the industries examined and the labor unior 
involved therein, there is a certain degree of overlapping of the areas usually 
reserved to management and labor. It was found that this overlapping is 
growing tendency or development caused by various factors such as the cor 
relation of wages with prices, the stabilization of production, the annual wagg 
programs, the social security or welfare programs, grievance committees, thé 
closed shop, and by the attempts of some unions to eliminate the “unfair co 
petition” of non-union firms. 


W ork in Progress 


Research project which is now in progress seeks to discover the under 
lying principles, if any, in the Social and Economic Thought of John P. Mit 
chell. The Catholic University is fortunate in obtaining the private and official 
papers, including letters, addresses, articles, and other manuscripts, of Johm 
P. Mitchell, the former president of the United Mine Workers. The tentative 
findings on this work will probably be that Mitchell, in his approach to eco- 
nomic or social problems and their remedies, never consistently adhered to 
any social or economic system but was merely guided by the dictates of social 
justice. 4 

The University has also obtained through gifts and bequests the private 
and official papers of Terrence V. Powderly, leader of the Knights of Labor. 
Its Mullen Library also possesses the private and official papers and also 
the private library of John W. Hays, the last Grand Master of the Knights of 
Labor. 

Work is now being done on this rich source of original material in clas- 
sifying, intergrading, and interpreting it, and it is hoped that research in the 
form of doctoral dissertations will bring into sharper focus the labor relations 
of a bygone era. ' 


4 


(The second, and concluding, part of this report will appear in the 
May issue of PERSONNEL.) 
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